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MARTIN ANDERSEN NEX6 


le Ju 


His wooden dosser on his back, 
he stumped heavily along the street 
straight to the post office. He 
hummed a few lines of a song, keep- 
ing time as he walked, and although 
his face was devoid of all expres- 
sion, it was easy to see that he 
was in the best of humors. But as 
he saw the post office before him, 
his humming ceased, his steps 
gradually slowed down, and hav- 
ing got to the entry, he paused. 

J Could it really be that he was 
afraid?. 

Afraid? He? Who was the bold- 
est in the quarry when a mine was 
being laid? Who was it that had 
gone to Bregendal, whose strength 
was well known since that time when 
he had thrown his wife out of the 
house in his delirium and smashed 
all-the furniture to splinters with 
an axe? No, he was not afraid—at 
least, not of his own sort. But offi- 
cials in general were not too cour- 
teous, as a rule, and the postal 
officials were especially rude. Fi- 
nally, however, he entered and ap- 
proached the counter. 

A window was thrown up and 
someone asked curtly, without look- 
ing up: “What do you want?” 

Well, he wanted to try his luck 
with an eighth of a ticket for the 
new serial lottery. Could he have 
an odd number, and a high one? 

No answer. 

At last the 
turned to him. 


post-office clerk 


“What about the guarantee?” he 
asked. . 
“Guarantee?” repeated the Swede 
in horror. 
“Certainly—guar-an-tee! ” the 
other barked angrily, emphasizing 
each syllable. 
“J didn’t know—didn’t think—” 
the Swede demurred, embarrassed. 
“You make me _ tired—didn’t 
think, didn’t know—do you imag- 
ine we have nothing to do but sit 
here and countermand the ticket when. 
you don’t want to go on, eh?” And 
the clerk turned back to his’desk. 
The Swede was left standing there. 
Guarantees, yes, of course one 
had to have guarantees, you could 
be quite certain there would have 
to be guarantees. Why hadn’t he 
thought of that himself! As if 
poor people didn’t always need to 
have guarantees in their hands, 
even if only to show that the 
money they paid had been honestly 
come by! No, it was out of the 
question for his kind to expect that 
people would read their honesty on 
their faces. But all the same it 
was annoying; just because he was 
poor, he had to have a guarantee 
that before the end of the month 
he would not be poorer still. And 
it certainly was hard on him to 
stand there with the money in his 
hand and still not be able to re- 
ceive anything for it—just because 
he was poor. If he could only pay 
the whole series in advance—yes, 
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if. he could only do that he would 
throw the money on the table of 
this. post-office lout. But he had 
no money. A surety ...? Who 
could he offer as surety? Poor 
work mates—but probably it would 
need a great many of them to 
balance an eighth of a ticket. 
He had forgotten that he had 
intended previously to drop the 
lottery after one or two drawings. 


Now he stood pondering the matter ~ 


until he became quite angry. But 
his humble attitude betrayed noth- 
ing of this, and he certainly did 
not intend to show his feelings. 
Among his comrades he had his 


fists and, at the worst, his knife. 


But with an official of the royal 
postal service, a-person authorized 
to sell lottery tickets, such things 
could only bring him into jail. 
So he continued to look humble 
and slowly prepared to go. 

But now the clerk again raised 
his head, his petty vanity tickled 
by the meek bearing of the Swede. 

“All right, then, you can have 
the ticket—since it is you. But 
don’t forget to renew it in time!” 

No,- no, of course, he wouldn’t 
forget. The. gentleman behind the 
counter could rely on him. He’d 
be turned into a werewolf sooner 
than forget! 

His face had brightened some- 
what, and he blinked a little. 
A long cherished dream, which had 
almost become a fixed idea with 
him, was about to be fulfilled. 

“But we have only quarter tick- 
ets,” 
over papers for some time. 

The Swede said nothing. Slowly 
he took his stick and hat, fastened 
his dosser on his back, and went. 

Perhaps his steps were rather 
heavier, perhaps his back more 
stooped—perhaps! 

His only feeling was one of defeat. 

A quarter ticket! 

But how would it be if he drop- 
ped his daily schnapps, and other 


said the clerk after turning. 


trifles on Saturday evenings—?, 
Then his wife couldn’t say that 
he was taking anything from the 
home to play in the lottery. As 
he thought of this, the Swede stop- 
ped in the middle of the road; 
but then it seemed to him that 
people were pointing at him and 
saying:: “Look, there stands the 


~ stonecutter, reflecting.”—But they 
‘mustn’t say that of him—and he 
continued his “way. ° 


As a matter of fact, this was 


not such. a new thought for him 


as he himself imagined. He had 
had it in the back of his mind 
for a long time as a_ possibility, 
but would not admit it to himself 
until it was obvious that there 
was no other way out. He had 
the strong instinct of self-preser- 
vation of a man who goes short. 
of something himself only as a 
last resort. 

A quarter liter a day, that was 
a liter and a half a week at. fifty 
dre. That was enough for the whole 
series even if he took a quarter 
ticket. And what if, to be on the 
safe side, he also let the oldest 
boy hammer bolt holes? But. why 
should he, after all? It was hard 
work for such a little fellow, and 
in any case he wouldn’t miss his 
fate and would have to toil at the 
stones soon enough as it was— 
besides, it was really unnecessary. 
' Again he paused, but only to 
go back. to the post office again, 
by another route. And soon after, 
he walked home with the quarter 
ticket in his upper waistcoat pocket. 


On the sleeping bench in the 
Swede’s cottage knelt his second 
youngest child, a little girl. She 
had run a piece of string through 
a footstool and was playing at 
pulling all kinds of things up from 
below. Actually, it was her job to 
rock the youngest to sleep, but she 
had forgotten all about that. At 
times she breathed on the window, 
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melting a small round hole in the 
thick frost to see if it was snowing 
yet. That morning she had seen 
fiery sparks under the saucepan, 
and her mother had told her: that 
that meant snow. Sometimes a cart 
passed, at times one of the workers 
who lived further out went by the 
house, she knew it by the ring of 
the clog irons and stick on the 
pavement. The: child. listened for 
a moment to each passerby, 
but then continued playing. 

Then again the tripp-trapp-trick 
of clog irons and stick soiwnded 
outside in the lane. The little one 
stopped playing, listened, then drop- 
ped the footstool, ran out into the 
shed and cried: “Father’s coming!” 
She had recognized his step. 


Outside under the sloping roof 
stood the mother and the eldest 
boy sawing birch wood. The work 
was not going too well, for the 
saw was blunt, and the pair could 
not work evenly. Sometimes the 
“saw stuck in the wood, and then 
they had to rub it with soft soap 
before they could go on sawing. 
At that moment, when the little 
one announced the father’s arri- 
val, the saw was stuck fast in a 
knot and would move neither for- 
ward nor backward. The woman 
tried to get it out of the block 
before, her husband came, so that 
he should not raise a row—he 
might not be quite sober. But the 
saw would not move. Now the 
wicket gate opened, footsteps came 
round the house, and the Swede 
stepped in through the back door. 

He took in the whole situation 
at a glance, but he did not feel 
in the least like scolding. On the 
contrary, he wanted a genial atmos- 
phere. For there was the matter 
of the lottery! Not that he was 
afraid of his wife—not in the least! 
But still—there was the lottery, 
and that was the sort of thing— 
well—h’m—|! ‘ 


‘to raise a fuss 


He pushed her away from the 
block, saying with a seemingly 
casual air: “Well, I’m playing the 
lottery now!” 

“What are you doing?” she asked, 
startled. 

But he wanted no kind of dis- 
cussion of the matter, and so began 
about the saw, 
which was stuck fast; it would be 
impossible to get it out without 
breaking it—women couldn’t touch 
a tool without ruining it—and so 
on, and so forth. 

His wife ran quickly into the 
kitchen to warm his supper. 


“Does it cost a lot?” asked the 
woman at last, abruptly. He knew 
well enough what she was getting 
at, and began with unusual elo- 
quence to explain that: it was.a 
quarter ticket, but that other peo- 
ple, no better off than themselves, 
took a whole ticket, and sometimes 
even several. He had quite for- 
gotten that that had been his own 


‘idea a little while ago. 


The woman dared make no ob- 
jections, but he could see very 
well that she was worrying about 
how they were going to manage 
without the money. He felt, how- 


‘ever, no desire whatsoever to tell 


her that the whole thing would be 
at his expense. He did not like to 
be caught acting unselfishly. 

“But isn’t it wrong of us, when 
we are so poor?” she asked. 

“It cannot be wrong when it 
is done openly before the whole 
world,” he said with assumed cer- 
tainty. 

Ah, but his wife knew plenty 
of things done openly before the 
whole world that certainly were 
not good. But she could not re- 
member where it was written, and 
to say it only on her own authority 
would be useless. So she was silent, 


‘and they went to bed. 


Next morning he rose at four 
o’clock as usual. His wife had al- 
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ready made his coffee, and while 
he drank it she prepared his lunch 
and packed it all in his dosser. 
The food had to do for the whole 
day, for the quarry was half a 
mile away in the mountains. She 
spread a large number of slices 
of bread, and finally took a green 
bottle and went into the kitchen. 

“I won’t take any schnapps!” 
he called after her with his mouth 
full. But she did not hear him, 
so he let her go and continued 
eating. Soon she returned with the 
quarter liter bottle, now well corked. 

“I told you I didn’t want any 
schnapps,” he repeated, chewing, 
and nodded his head decisively. 

“What. don’t you want?” she 
asked, taken aback, for just now, 
as she had been filling the bottle, 
‘she had been thinking how much 
the brandy cost. 

He said no more, but stood up 
and prepared to go. 

“Well, but take it with you, 
anyhow,” she said. “The beer free- 
zes in the bottle before midday, 
and the food freezes, and then you 
have only the schnapps—that, at 
least, doesn’t freeze.” 

He took the dried wisps of straw 
from the oven and replaced them 
in his clogs, but said not a word. 

“Now, you must take it with 
you, at any rate, then you can 
drink it or not, just as you like,” 
the woman said decidedly; with 
that she packed the bottle in with 
the food and shut the dosser. And 
so he went. 


|The Swede belonged to that group 
of people who see more bread than 
meat, who cut the bread in thick 
slices so as to economize fat, and 
clothe themselves in rough sail- 
cloth because it is durable. Early 
in the morning, at three or four 
o'clock, these people go in their 
thin clothing to work. The raging 
wind drives the snow through the 
sailcloth suits right to the very 


skin, snow collects under the clog 
irons, snow insinuates itself through 
the cracks, melts with the warmth 
of the feet and wets them. 

And yet, this long walk is the 
easiest part of their job. When they 
arrive at the place of work, they 
brush the newly-fallen snow from 
the ground with their sail-cloth 
mittens, and spend the day sit- 
ting on the cold stones. Their arms 
swing the hammer, and it is not 
difficult for them to keep the upper 
part of their bodies warm—so 
much so that the sweat pours down. 
But the cold steals up from below 
and seizes the lower part of the 
body, which is not working. Time 
passes, breakfast time comes, din- 
ner time, vesper time; the stone 
cutter rises, and with stiff knees 
and bent back goes to his dosser, 
which is in the common shed. His 
food, consisting of slices of bread 
smeared with fat, and _ perhaps 
a thin slice of cheese or sausage, 
feels hard and icy cold in the mouth. 
The cheap beer still has its brown 
color and white foam, but it does 
not run down the thirsty throat, 
it has taken on the third form of 
material—the solid. Then appears 
a bottle with something which has 
not frozen, which does not chill 
the teeth, and the worker, some- 
what thawed out, returns to his 
seat to freeze afresh. 

The Swede went along Sénder- 
gade thinking of this and that. 
Yes, she was a decent sort, his 
wife, she didn’t grudge him some- 
thing good. Formerly, she had al- 
ways looked as if the schnapps 
would be the death of her yet, 
and after all, if one considered 
everything. ... 

He opened the dosser. A swal- 
low of the schnapps would hearten 
him for the rest of the walk. Cer- 
tainly, he had not at all forgotten 
his yesterday’s resolution, but here 
was the bottle with him. And going 
to work in this foul weather—he 
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raised the bottle to his mouth and 
drank. But. suddenly a wave of 
regret swept over him. It had cer- 
tainly been decent of his wife to 
make him take the bottle, but one 
shouldn’t take advantage of peo- 
ple’s goodness. And once one had 
made a decision, then... With 
grim determination he took the 
green bottle by the neck and flung 
it away, high into the air. 


But then he stood still, listen- 
ing intently, to see where it would 
land. He heard it fall quite near 
him in a snowdrift, but could not 
be sure exactly where, in the dark- 
ness. He only knew that it was not 
broken. Stupid, to throw it away 
like that! He could easily have 
taken it with him to work, with- 
out drinking from it, and then, 
too, the others could have seen 
that he was doing without it of 
his own free will. And after all, 
it was always good to have a drop 
of spirit by one—as had been the 
éase, for instance, recently, when 
Lindquist had wounded his finger 
and nearly lost consciousness. And 
really, one wasn’t such a fool.... 
He started hunting for the green 
bottle. But he could not find it, 
so he went on to the quarry. At 
breakfast time, already, the Swede 
missed his schnapps. He told his 
mates he had broken the bottle. 
They offered him drinks from theirs, 
but he was firm and refused. At 
midday they again offered him 
drinks, and now he accepted—just 
to keep them company. 


Next morning he watched his 
wife at her work more attentively 
then usual, and saw that she had 
taken his decision seriously, and 
was preparing no schnapps for him. 
Not wanting to seem to be weaken- 
ing, he said nothing, but from 
then on he bought his schnapps 
himself, secretly. 

‘He began to see clearly that in 
this way the ticket would never 


be paid for. At the same time the 
conviction was growing in him that, 
after all, it would not be such a 
bad thing for the boy to work at 
hammering bolt-holes—it is always 
a good thing to start learning early. 
And that was what happened. 
The Swede’s wife rejoiced with 


all her heart that he had stopped 


drinking that useless schnapps, and 
took the greatest pains to make 
his lunch as tasty as possible, so 
that he should not miss the brandy. 
He noticed it and well understood 
why she did it; he was equally 
well aware that she stinted her- 
self and the children in order to 
pamper him. For a few days he 
was ashamed, but he argued him- 
self out of it, and soon all shame 
disappeared. God who searches 
hearts and kidneys was his witness 
that he was only waiting for milder 
weather in order to give up the 
schnapps altogether. He had al- 
ready taken a step in the right 
direction, for he drank no schnapps 
in the afternoon, when his boy was 
there, only in the morning. True, 
he drank the same amount then 
which had formerly served for the 


‘whole day, but it was a step for- 


wards nevertheless. It showed that 


when it came to that he could do 


without it. 

One thing he could not deny— 
his supper tasted dry without 
schnapps; and the worse of it was 
that the boy probably understood 
the loud remarks of the other men. 
In that case, it would be better 
to do everything openly. So one 
day the Swede suddenly dropped 
all pretence, drank his schnapps in 
the presence of the boy, and in 
the evening paid his bill in the 
inn, openly, careless of the presence 
of the lad, whom he had taken 
with him. | 

Other workers sat in the inn 
parlor, drinking beer and schnapps 
and playing Minke, and the Swede 
had to take a hand in a couple 
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of games. But the boy thought of 
his mother at home and kept ask- 
ing if they weren’t soon going. 
Then one of the workers called him 
over and offered to treat him to 
a schnapps. The boy did not want 
to take it, but stung by his father’s 
jibes, he swallowed it, got it in 
the wrong throat, coughed, splut- 
tered and nearly choked, while the 
others laughed at him. It did not 
pass over soon, and his throat con- 
tinued to hurt, so that at last he 
began to cry. His father bought 
him a caraway rusk, and when they 
were again on the road outside, said: 
“When Mother asks you about 
the quarry, and also whether we 
were in the pub, don’t tell her 
anything about it. You are half 
a man now and are getting your 
own wages; there’s no need to tell 
the womenfolk everything.” 
Children learn quickly. Mother 
would raise a row because the 
providers had gone into the warm 
inn parlor and played for beer and 
schnapps! But it was they who 
earned the money for it—what did 
a woman know about that! He him- 
self was a provider now—father 
himself had said so—and had gone 
into the inn and been treated. None 
of the other boys could say that. 
Nor his brothers and sisters either. 
When they quarreled, the others 
mocked him because he had to go 
to the quarry. If they only knew 
that he was given rusks and went 
into the inn with grown-up men! 
If only he could tell them—but 
that was just what he mustn’t do. 
At home the boy said little, but 
next Saturday hestopped before the 
inn, and waited anxiously for his 
father to enter. 
_ It happened to be the day on 
which the lottery was to be drawn, 
and the Swede felt a certain moral 
restraint. He felt that he must keep 
the right side of god if he wanted 
‘to win, and so-this time he would 
not even put his foot over the door 


step, but sent the boy in with the 
money for the. bill. Now, when 
there was something at stake, he 
was afraid, and his fear took on 
the usual form of fear—conscience. 
This money was an accusation 
against him, it burned through the 
thin cloth of his pocket, and he 
felt relieved when he was rid of 
it. He also made up his mind 
definitely to tell his wife that he 
had not dropped the schnapps— 
he owed her that. And he promised 
himself that he would abstain com- 
pletely from the moment his num- 


-ber won in the lottery. 


In the inn, his comrades were 
sitting in the best of spirits and 
drinking up a quarter of their 


meager week’s wages. They did it 


less from any craving then from 
gld habit, and habit is stronger 
than vice. 

But the Swede went on along the 
street with his boy, his heart light. 
Shortly after dusk they arrived 
home. 

All knew at once that the father 
was in a good temper. He did 


not scold because his slippers were 


not in their place under the stairs. 
When he had washed, changed his 
socks and had his supper, he took 
the little one out of the cradle, 
talked to her and tossed her right 
up to the ceiling. The second one 
came and wanted to be tossed, too, 
but the father said she was too 
old; but he sat down on the sleep- 
ing bench and took her on his 
other knee. The second eldest stood 
by the chest of drawers and rattled 
a key; he hesitated, then took heart 
and trotted up with an old reed 
pipe, which he slowly and hesitat- 
ingly pushed towards his father 


‘over the table. When he saw that 
‘the father took it, he hurried to 


the kitchen for a saucer of water, 
for the pipe would not play until 
it was wet. They lighted no lamp, 
and the Swede, with both children 
‘on his knee, played the pipe, while 
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the mother attended to the young- 
est, and the eldest knelt before the 
stove reading Rocambole. He had 
borrowed it from the merchant’s 
son for six buttons, and that was 
cheap, for it had over three thousand 
pages. 

At eight o’clock, as usual, they 
went to bed. 

Next morning was Sunday, and 
the Swede did not need to go to 
work. But he rose early, lighted 
the lantern and went into the gar- 
ret where he mended the boy’s 
boots with a pair of old soles and 
brass tacks. At six o’clock, when 
it was time for the children to rise, 
the boots stood ready before their 
bed, with shining new toe caps. 
The boy was ‘in seventh heaven, 
and as soon as it was day, went 
off with his skates. The other two, 
who had neither boots nor skates, 
looked after him enviously, ready 
to burst into tears; but the mother 
comforted them by telling them 
Ahat if they were good father would 
perhaps take them tobogganning. 
She said it for him to hear, but he 
pretended not to hear anything. 
However, during the morning he 
himself brought the sledges from 
the garret, placed the two children 
on them and went off with. them 
through the white snow glistening 
under the winter sun. At dinner 
the mother surprised them with 
pancakes and syrup, and when the 
children went to Sunday school 
in the afternoon, they received two 
ére to buy the children’s paper. 
In the evening the eldest read the 
paper aloud, while the father sat 
on the bench in his shirtsleeves 
with a very contented expression. 
This was a red-letter day for his 
wife and children. 

The lottery list came out, but 
the Swede’s number had not been 
drawn, though there were several 
numbers near his. This was a de- 
feat for him. The good god. had 
not wanted it—but why? Was it 


perhaps a punishment? But after 
all, strictly speaking, had the good 
god anything to do with the lot- 


tery? It was a game of luck. And 


this was just bad luck. The wife 
had been waiting just as tensely 
for the result as he himself, and 
now he could see by her face that 
She thought it would be wrong to 
continue. But he had undertaken 
to renew the ticket, and it would 
have been very hard for him, too, 
to give up hoping. The first draw- 
ing—and luck had been so near 
his door; next time it would surely 
enter. The first drawing was always 
the most meager—later on the num- 
ber of winning tickets increased; 
the sums increased, and the last 
drawing was the best of all. He 
would pretend to have given up 


the ticket, but would go on and 


keep quiet about it. 
And that was what he did. | 
A few objections to this new 
betrayal, of which he was faintly 
conscious, were speedily and fully 


‘smothered by the thought of his 


wife’s joy when one fine day he 
would come home with the sur- 
prising news that they were rich 
people. 

The disappointment had thrown 
him back into his old reserved 
ways. The children loved him as. 
he had been on the Saturday eve- 
ning and Sunday, and in the eve- 
ning, after he had eaten, they edged 
nearer and nearer to him, waiting. 
But he took no more notice of 
them. 

He had done all he could, but 
it had not helped. Now he loosened 
the rein he had put upon himself, 
and, as if to get even, went further 
than before. On Saturday evening 
he sent the boy home with the 
money alone, but kept back more 
for himself than before; in fact, 
he went to the inn in the middle 
of the week as well. 

All this soon made itself felt at 
home, and-the wife had to scrape 
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and spare in order to make ends 
meet somehow with the meagerest 
fare. She started by stinting her- 
self and the children, but it was 
impossible to give her husband the 
dainties she had previously set be- 
fore him. One evening, coming 
home drunk, he raised a row over the 
food and abused his wife and 
children, saying that they were eat- 
ing him out of house and home, 
and he had to suffer so that they 
might stuff their bellies. When he 
was sober he said nothing, but 
silently blamed himself. 


After some weeks had passed in 
this fashion, the youngest child fell 
ill. At that time a form of pneu- 
Monia was raging among small 
children, and had already claimed 
many victims in that neighbor- 
hood. The child’s cheeks had a 
crimson flush and she slept badly; 
the Swede’s wife looked bowed- 
down and anxious, fearing it was 
pneumonia. 


“If only we had enough money 
to fetch the doctor, just to be sure 
that it isn’t pneumonia!” she said 
to her husband one evening. 

He said nothing. In his pocket 
he had two kroner, just the amount 
necessary to pay for a doctor’s 
visit. But the ticket had to be 
renewed before tomorrow evening, 
or it would be lost. And he had 
undertaken to renew it—given his 
word—! And anyway, the child was 
only teething and perhaps had 
caught a chill. His wife would say 
the same, if only she could think 
things over sensibly—but women- 
folk _were always going into a 
panic over nothing. 

“We can’t always be running for 
the doctor as soon as one of you 
lets out a squeak,” he growled, 
and went to bed. 

Next morning he asked after the 
child, who was sleeping peacefully; 
and at midday the eldest boy was 


to bring him a full report, in case 
they should have to fetch the doc- 
tor after. all. 

Little Sister was better, the boy 
reported. 

That evening the Swede renewed 
his’ ticket, and none too soon. 

Not that he regarded a lottery 
ticket as being as important as his 
child—oh, no, the thing was by 
no means as simple as that! If it 
were a question of choice he would 
have no doubt as to what he had 
to do. But life does not lay its 
snares so openly. The Swede loved 
his children dearly, more than his 
nature would let him show. For 
their sake and for his wife’s sake 
he endured cold and sweat without 
woolen underwear, so that whenever 
he paused in his work the blood 
froze in his veins. It was for them 
that he lived, though he did not 
realize it, and it was for their sake 
that he played the lottery. And 
therefore his heart sickened when 
the child’s condition worsened. 

He felt guilty, sitting with his 
wife by the cradle, bending anx- 
iously over to listen to the child’s 
faint, difficult breathing. “Pneu- 
monia!” she whispered, with trem- 
bling lips. “Tomorrow is payday,” 
he said softly, “then we can fetch 
the doctor.” 

“God help us till then!” she 
replied, her tears welling forth. 
The: children were already in bed. 

The Swede went to bed, and the 
wife pretended. that she intended 


to do the same, but stayed up. 


She wanted to watch by her child, 
she dared not rest for feay it should 
be taken from her while she slept. 
Her eyes were dull and her face 
distorted with suffering as she softly 
tidied the room. Whenever she stop- 
ped by the cradle, tears rained down 
her cheeks and her face twitched 
painfully. By morning it would be 
too late, she would have lost her 
child because she was too poor to 
fetch the doctor in time. 
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She was shaken with grief and 
anguish, and fear gripped her, the 
fear of god. He was lord over life 
-and death, and if the child died, 
it would be because he had willed 
BELA 28 

She sank to the floor and wept 
and prayed. She lay there like that 
for a long time, and when she rose 
she felt exhausted, but greatly re- 
lieved. She was now sure of géd— 
am would not take her child from 
ners Pi 

She had. put a bottle with hot 
water in the child’s bed, and when- 
ever it waked, she put her to the 
breast. She was calm now, mistress 
of herself, she even dozed a little, 
but was fully awake the moment 
the child stirred. Thus midnight 
passed, one o’clock, two. While she 
‘sat thus, half dozing before the 
cradle, the door opened softly and 
her husband entered, clad only in 
his shirt. She jumped up, startled, 
and nearly screamed; but then she 
recognized him, and smiled trust- 
fully. But he glanced in indiffer- 
ently. He had wanted to look at 
the child and had hoped to find 
his wife asleep. He had no liking 
for showing’ his feelings, still less 
did he wish to show that he took 
the illness seriously. “I wanted to 
see the time,” he said curtly, and 
went past the cradle without look- 
ing at his wife. But she would not 
be put off like that; she knew just 
as well as he that the clock meant 
nothing to him, for she was always 
up first in the morning. 

“We shall keep—god will let us 
keep the child,” she said quickly 
and went out to put water on to 
boil for coffee. He took the opportu- 
nity to bend over the cradle. The 
child’s breathing was now quieter, 
the rattling in the throathadstopped. 

While he was having coffee, he 
exchanged a few short remarks with 
his wife. He had firmly decided to 
fetch the doctor as soon as he got 
his pay in the evening. If the doc- 


tor’s help was no longer needed, 
so much the better, the money 
would be well spent. Then he fasten- 
ed his dosser on his back and went. 

But the improvement in the 
condition of the sick child was 
only transitory. Already during 
the morning the rattling began 
again, worse than before, and 
before noon there was diffi- 
culty in breathing. The mother’s 
heart was chilled with horror. Her 
certainty of the fulfillment of her 
prayer disappeared, she was seized 
by terror and despair, and tried 
praying again. But it was no good, 
it was as if god retreated from her 
every time she tried to grasp him. 
Wild with despair, she rose and 
flung herself out through the door- 
way. She wanted to rush to the 
doctor and implore him to come 
and save the child at all costs. 

She ran and ran, right to the 
other end of the town. The doctor 
was just preparing to start his 
round, and promised to come during 
the morning. 

Ah, if only he could come as 
soon as possible! 

“We’ll see,” he answered curtly. 

She wanted to implore him to 
come at once, but dared not do 
so for fear that then he might not 
come at all. She stood before him, 
dumb, and burst into tears. But 
he turned his back, and looked for 
something in the pocket of his fur 
coat, humming a little as he did 
so. So she ran quickly home again. 

But the doctor did not keep her 
waiting, though he knew that there 
was nothing to be earned there. 
Half an hour after the woman had 
returned home he entered the room. 
He threw off his coat and warmed 
himself carefully at the stove, so 
as not to chill the child. Then he 
knelt, bent over the cradle and 
listened. When he rose again, he 
was angry. 

“Why the devil didn’t you fetch 
me before?” he asked indignantly. 
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The woman turned away, crying. 
He put his hand on her shoulder, 
but said nothing; then he wrote 
something in his notebook with a 
pencil, tore out the page and handed 
it» to her: 


That afternoon, when the boy 
did not come to the quarry, the 
Swede guessed the worst. As the 
afternoon passed without his son 
appearing, he became restless and 
work went badly. Every now and 
then he flung down the drill and 
hammer, but instead of going as 
‘usual to the shed for a drink of 
schnapps, he climbed up a rock 
to look down the valley towards 
the town. He longed for the fore- 
man to come, so that he could get 
his week’s pay and go home. 

At last the foreman came and 
paid the men. Now the Swede went 
home. Dull and depressed he made 
his way along and found himself 
home before he realized it. 

As he entered the house, the 
smell of musk smote him and his 
knees shook. He entered the room 
in his stocking feet. As always 
during the last days, his wife was 
kneeling at the cradle head; and 
the children were standing round, 
sobbing loudly. 

Where have the springs of grie 
their source, that they never dry 
up in a mother’s heart? For the 
fifth time the Swede’s wife had 
closed the eyes of one of her children, 
yet she mourned just as bitterly, 
and added her new loss to the old 
which time had not been able to 
assuage. And why is it that a 
mother has the greatest love for, 
and misses most painfully, those 
children who have given her the 
greatest worries! Her first child had 
lain eight years in bed, and at the 
age of eight it had died. That was 
now nearly nine years ago. Eight 
years of daily care and attention, 
eight years of patience with a child 
made fretful by suffering! But never- 


theless she had struggled hard to 
save it; and she had been unable 
to forget it—she wept whenever 
anything reminded her of that child. 
She had named other children after 
it—the last also. All had died and 
kept her sorrow fresh; the poor 
mother had wept so much that now 
her eyes easily brimmed over, a 
tender tone of voice could make 
them overflow. 

The two smallest cried too when 
they saw their mother crying, for 
they loved her dearly. But they 
did not understand the reason for 
her grief. Only the eldest boy 
understood, and moved about softly. 
The other two had never seen death. 
“Mother, why isn’t Little Sister 
crying any more?” asked the five 
year old girl. “Because now she’s 
with the good god, my child.” 
“But what’s Little Sister doing up 
there with the good god, Mother?” 
“Playing with her little brothers 
and sisters, my child,” answered 


-the mother in a tear-choked voice. 


The first few days after the child’s 
death the Swede did not go to 
work. He said not a word, did not 
even answer when his wife spoke 
to him, lay in bed till midday, 
then rose, dressed in his Sunday 
suit and went to town. 

When he returned in the evening, 
he was drunk. Then he sat down, 
sobbed over the corpse and showered 
upon himself reproaches incompre- 
hensible to his wife. And the chil- 
dren had to sing to him from the 
book of hymns. 

It was Wednesday, four days 
after the death of the child. The 
previous days the eldest boy had 
been allowed to stay at home and 
help his mother, but now he was 
at school again. During the fif- 
teen-minute recess he sat in the 
schoolroom and prepared his les- 
sons; he did not feel like fooling 
around and playing snowballs with 
the other boys. Then he heard a 
howling from the street and a boy 
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rushed in and called to him to 
come out, while the others stood 
laughing in the doorway. There was 
evidently some fun going on, and 
he strolled out to see what it was. 
In the street the boys crowded 
round a drunk. They pelted him 
with snow and pushed one another 
against him, while he staggered 
here and there in his efforts to 
catch them, which only spurred 
them on to more, laughter and 
horseplay. Alas! This drunk was 


his own father! He was seized with 


horror; he could not bear to see 
any more, but ran back into the 
schoolroom and hid himself in a 
corner. from the cruel taunts of his 
comrades. There the teacher found 
him, huddled up, trembling in every 
limb. The other boys had to relate 
what had happened. “How heart- 
less: children are!” said the teacher, 
stroking the boy’s cheeks, and then 
sent him home. At home he told 
his mother what had happened, 
weeping bitterly, and went to sleep 
on her lap, exhausted with emotion. 

This time the mother did not 
weep. But something hard, almost 
like hatred for her husband, rose 


in her together with a still greater, 


love for the children who had been 
left her. She sprinkled sugar on 
the little ones’ bread and lard to 
comfort them for going to bed early; 
she helped them undress, and went 
with them up to the dark attic 
which served the family as bed- 
room, and stayed with them while 
they said their prayers. Then she 
kissed them, tucked them up and 
lulled them to sleep—they must not 
see their father blind drunk. Down- 
stairs in the sitting room she sat 
and mended the children’s clothes, 
and the eldest boy prepared his 
lessons. 

In the evening the Swede came 
home. He approached the house with 
heavy steps, and it took along time 
for his unsteady hand to find the 
doorknob. The boy went and opened 


the door. The father did not say 
good evening, but took off his snow- 
covered coat with an effort and 
hung it over the stove, which began 
to hiss and sputter as the melting 
snow dripped upon it. Then the 
Swede tried to take off his shoes, 
but continually lost his balance 
and had to give it up. Mother and 
son regarded him fearfully from the 
side. With great difficulty he got 
himself to the sleeping bench, sat 
down heavily, laid his arms on the 
table and blinked dully. 

It was deadly quiet in the room. 

“Well, can’t you sing some- 
thing?” he murmured after a while, 
as if addressing the children. 

_ “They are in bed,” said his wife. 
_ “In bed,” he repeated, drawing 
out the words. “So they are in bed. 
So, in bed, then!” 
_ And receiving no answer, he re- 
peated it angrily. 

“It’s best for children to be in 
bed when their father. . . ” She 
dared not finish. 

_ “When their father comes home 
es eh? So you think I’m drunk, 
eh?” Ne 


“You certainly are, if you say 
so yourself—drunken men speak the 
truth, they say,” she answered and 
went quickly into the kitchen where 
she started to fuss at the stove. 

A sudden flash lightened his dull 
eyes. “Well, then you shall sing 
yourself, that’s all! You shall sing 
instead of your children—and you 
too!” he added, striking the book 
from the boy’s hand, so that it 
fell to the ground. 

The boy began to ery, and the 
mother returned to the room. 

“Don’t cry, my boy, your father 
can get the street boys to sing 
him something, they are his com- 
rades,” she said. She turned her 
back on him, and wiped some dirt 
off his overcoat, as if to take some 
of the sting out of her words. 

The Swede had risen from the 
bench. He supported himself with 
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a hand on the table, and swayed 
to and fro, trying with all his 
might to open his eyes completely. 

His face wore a puzzled look, 
he felt that there was a barb in 
her words, but could only dimly 
remember the events of the after- 
noon. ; ‘ 

“Street boys! What do you mean, 
woman!” 


“Perhaps you don’t know,” she 


answered with trembling voice, 
“that this boy here had to watch 


his father staggering about, mocked. 


and jeered at by street boys? Yes, 
it’s a nice thing when father’s 
name becomes a cuss-word to be 
flung at his children!” At this 
point her self-control failed her, 
and she broke out into loud sobs. 

A dim feeling of shame woke in 
him, but only for a moment; then 
he laughed mockingly and nodded. 
“Is that what you call singing? 
You’re just whining! Will you sing 
or not!” And he approached her 
threateningly. 

“Oh god, oh god, he’ll kill me!” 
she screamed and fled involuntarily 
through the door into the other 
room, where the child’s corpse lay, 
as though seeking protection from 
it. But he had already grasped her. 
“You’ve got to sing, Mother!” he 
growled and seized her lower jaw 
with a hard grip, forcing her to 
open her mouth. Her throat rattled, 
she wrenched herself free wildly, 
pulled herself along by the door- 
posts and latch, dragging him with 
her into the other room. 

The boy howled, running after 
his father and trying to drag him 
away. But the Swede lashed out 
backwards with his fist and gave 
the lad such a blow on the mouth 
that his lips bled. 

The patter of little feet sounded 
over the attic floor; the two little 
ones came rushing down the stairs 
in their short nightshirts, to 
add their cries to those of the 
eldest boy. 


‘In the other room the woman 
avoided her husband’s grasp and 
fled into a dark corner. He tried 
to follow her but stumbled against 
an iron kettle filled with water 
which stood there in the room to 
absorb the smell of the corpse. 
He fell forward against the table 
where the dead child lay, groped 
before him, swayed to and fro and 
grabbed the dead face. That brought 
him to himself. For a moment he . 
stood as though turned to stone, 
then went into the other room, 
where he fell asleep, his head on 
his arms. 

The mother comforted the two 
little ones and put them to bed 
again. Then she put the sleeping 
bench in order, as far as possible, 
and with combined efforts she and 
the boy brought the father into 
some sort of recumbent position. 
It was hard work, for he was inert 
and as heavy as lead. Then she 
covered him with some garments, 
but she was. indignant with him, 
she felt that he had desecrated the 
body of her child. She kissed the 
closed lids of the little corpse and 
put back the copper coins that the 
drunken man had knocked down. 

Next day the Swede dressed care- 
fully and went as usual into the 
town. But he returned early, and 
sober. He brought a little coffin 
and here the mother laid the little 
sister. The children were dressed 
in their Sunday best, and in the 
afternoon the Swede took the little 
coffin under his arm and they all 
went to the churchyard with the 
little sister. 


These events had made a strong 
impression on the Swede, and he 
pulled himself together. As usual, 
he went to the other extreme, kept. 
himself apart from all his compan- 
ions, and brought home the whole 
of his wages to his wife. There was 
a tacit reconciliation between them; 
she was grateful to him for his 
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abstinence, and in the afternoon 
gave the boy a pot of hot coffee, 
carefully rolled in a stocking leg, 
to take. with him. In the evening 
he came home with the lad, read 
the paper that his wife had got for 
him, and then went to bed, or mended 
the children’s clogs outside in the 
shed. 

But. this lasted only till ‘the 
third lottery drawing. 

The second drawing’ had taken 
place during the first days after 
the child’s death, and he had 
taken no notice of it. But. now his 
thoughts turned again to the lottery 
ticket. 

Again his ticket was not drawn 
and with this defeat the impression 
left by the previous events paled; 
in his memory facts became altered, 
changed, and the reproaches they 
had held for him disappeared. 

And everything became as before. 
He turned to schnapps, came home 
fuddled, came home drunk, first 
now and then, later frequently— 
yfinally he came home blind drunk. 
He became hard to please. 
When he was drunk, he indulged 
in the old talk, but in stronger 
terms than before: wife and chil- 
dren were a pack of beggars, dogs 
who snapped the last bit from his 
mouth. When sober, he was silent, 
but from now on felt no self-re- 
proach. 

The winter dragged on. 

Gradually his work came to suf- 
fer, he bummed’around more, often 
left work early and produced less 
when he did work. He brought very 
little money home, sometimes none 
at all, and never more than just 
enough for his own food. 

But his wife’s courage seemed to 
begin where his left off, in the 
moment of defeat. The slacker he 
became, the more active she. She 
carded and spun for other people, 
took in washing, did rough work 
that no one else wanted, and was 
busy early and late. She worked 


with hunger knocking at the door, 
but she never let him in over the 
threshold. And with the responsi- 
bility that she gradually assumed 
grew her self-respect, so that now 
there was a limit to what she let. 
her husband demand of her. This 
disconcerted him, and checked his 
rough behavior. 

Things got to such a pass. that 
beside her industry he came. off 
a poor second; he had to take his 
meals as they came—bad, luke- 
warm, burnt—he was no longer the 
hub of the universe. This made 
relations still more strained, and 


_ estranged him still more from the 


home. 


- For many years the family had 
possessed a goose, which every sum- 
mer hatched goslings. The children 
minded them out in the stubble, 
and in the autumn they were sold. 
In winter the goose was allowed 
to wander where she would, but. 
the children had to see that she 
was home at night, otherwise she 
could fall prey to afox. As a rule 
she came home herself at dusk and 
stood cackling before the window 
till she'was let in. Occasionally 
she preferred to sleep on one of 
the village ponds. 

One evening, when a_ blinding 
snowstorm was raging, the goose: 
did not come home. The two small 
children, who had been alone at. 
home all day, became frightened, 
and hand in hand these helpless 
babes taddled out to look for the 
goose.” The storm lashed at them 
and blinded them, and_ they 
came home out of breath and 
crying. The mother had just come 
home after an exhausting washday,. 
but she ran out again at once, to 
seek the goose in her turn. First she 
went to neighbors who also had 
geese—theirs were all home, but 
the one sought was not with them. 
Then she fought her way through 
streets, at random. She ran from 
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one pond to the other and far out 
onto the fields. She could see hardly 
anything for the whirling snow, 
and finally dusk fell—further search 
was useless. But the frequent scenes 
at home had: made the woman 
afraid, and though her hushand no 
longer dared to strike her, she 
trembled at the thought of more 
strife. She sought further and fur- 
ther. Whenever she saw anything 
grey in the snow she ran up to 
it—but. alas! it was only a stone! 
Now she worked her way above 
the pond and down to the stream, 
which never froze; perhaps the 
goose was at its mouth. But it 
was not there. Further and further 
the poor woman followed the stream 
to the place where it emptied it- 
self into the sea; and even then she 
ran searching a little distance along 
the shore. Now it was quite dark. 
Suddenly she realized that her hus- 
band would soon be home. If he 
came home before her and discov- 
ered what had happened, the chil- 
dren would have to pay for it. Home 
again, quick, quick! If only he did 
not notice it this evening; tomor- 
row the goose would certainly come 
back itself. For the first time in 
her life she hoped that her husband 
would come home drunk. 

He came home only slightly tipsy, 
and the wife went about trembling, 
fearing that he would go out and 
look in the shed. Whenever he rose 
from his chair for any reason she 


jumped. But the evening passed, 


and bed time came. - 

She was in a hurry to go to bed, 
but he lighted his wooden pipe and 
strolled out into the yard. As he 
returned, he stood before the goose’s 
coop and spoke, and receiving no 
answering sound, pushed: his stick 
in angrily. The coop was empty. 

He was up into the attio double 
quick, and by his wife’s bed; he 
tore the covering off her and bawled 
threateningly: “So you thought the 


_best way to get out of it was to 


crawl into your bed! Nothing do- 
ing, Mother!” She had sprung out 
of bed on the other side and stood 
there, trembling .with cold, in the 
bare attic. 

He went round to the other side 
of the bed, close to her. 

“Get your rags on: at once and 
go and look for the goose! And 
don’t dare to come home till you’ ve 
found it!” . 

A quarter of an hour later, she 
and the eldest boy were struggling 
along over the sandhills down by 
the shore.’ The storm drove. needles 
of ice into their faces as they search- 
ed theshore, calling again and again: 
“Beita! Come, Beita!” and listen- 
ing eagerly. Waves murmured in 
the ice-encrusted seaweed, and piec- 
es of floating ice ground against 
each other in the water; otherwise 
all. was silent, far and near. Fur- 
ther they went along the shore, 
forward and back. Now they heard 
a short answer near by, stopped and 
called again, tenderly and entic- 
ingly. Yes, it was true —a little 
way out in the water the goose 
cackled, but did not want to come 
in. For a long time they stood on 
the shore, at a loss, shaking with 
cold, but not daring to go home, 
Finally the boy sprang into the 
water, and the mother did not stop 
him. He waded around the float- 
ing ice, round to the other side 
of the goose, then drove her before 
him to the shore, His mother told 
him to run home as fast as possible, 
so as not to get ill. At home she 
took off his icy, frozen clothes, 
sent him to bed and put a hot 
water bottle to his feet. 

The boy did not actually become 
ill from the hunt among the float- 
ing ice, but he had a queer rattling 
cough which would not go away; 
the next several days he complained 
of headache, and felt continually 


cold. Then his mother insisted that’ 


for the present he give up going 
to the quarry, 
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Now ‘he sat at home and helped 
his mother with her carding and 
knitting. Often he read to her or 
played with his brother and sister, 
and then they had a fine time. 
Sometimes he took his boots and 
skates and tried skating; but the 
cold distressed him, and he had 
not sufficiently vital force to resist. 
it. In his free time he preferred to 
sit by the stove and read his books. 
His eyes had taken on a strange 
look which did not escape his 
mother and made her very uneasy. 


Winter was coming to an end. 
It was six o’clock in the evening, 
and dusk was falling. The Swede’s 


wife was just putting the little 
ones to bed. In the living room the. 
boy sat on the sleeping bench,. 


gazing continually out at the great 


bay with its busy shipping and 


high waves, which rolled in from 
as far as the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
darkness rose cautiously from the 
sea, crept silently and stealthily 
aver the land, and slipped by the 
boy through the window into the 
room. When he turned round, it 
was so dark behind him that he 
was gripped with fear. But as soon 
as his mother came in and sat down 
with him, all fear left him. Now 
footsteps sounded outside, and some 
one rattled a ladder; this was the 
lamplighter, lighting the last street 
lamp, just. outside their window. 
As he removed the ladder and went 
on, he knocked against an empty 
beerbarrel standing by the door, 
so that it rolled out onto the road 
with a hollow clang. 

The mother started. “Is that the 
carrier?” she asked, agitated. 

“No, Mother, it was only the 
lam plighter.” 

The mother moved closer to the 
window and spun by the light of 
the street lamp. 

The wheel hummed cosily, the 
lamp threw a light like a semi- 
clear moonbeam on the floor, whence 
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the sand, sometimes sent up a 
brighter gleam. Darkness had crept 
deep into the corners of, the room, 
and outside it made a threatening, 
semicircle about the stars. The boy. 
stuffed the oven full of dried sea- 
weed, which at once began to jump 
and crackle, and then, sat down 
on the floor at his mother’s feet 
and held .a corner of her -apron.. 

“You’re a real girl,” she said,.: 
smiling, and stroked his hair with-, 
out breaking off her spinning. 

“He isn’t coming,” she said sud- 
denly, and stopped the wheel. 

_ “Who isn’t coming, Mother?” 
' “The beer wagon, child; but your. 
father is soon coming, and if I 
can’t give him any beer to take 
with him in the morning, he’ll 

be in a rage.” ; 

. The boy answered nothing, 

- “You'll have to take the bucket 
and go to the brewery for a couple 
of measures.” 

“Oh, Mother, can’t I wait till, 
early tomorrow morning? Tonight 
there are sure to be drunks on the. 
streets.” 

“But that won’t do, my boy!” 

“And why not, Mother?” 

“Because only poor people get. 
up at four o’clock in the morning.” 

She couldn’t go herself. However 
much she wanted to spare the 
weakly boy, she dared not be absent 
when her husband came home. 

The five Gre held tightly in his 
stiff fingers, the boy ran breath- 
lessly along the stone walls. Since 
he had become so weak physically, 
he was afraid of the dark. In a 
very short time he was back. ~ 

“Thank god!” said his mother, 
who was waiting for him at the 
door. 

In the livingroom the boy placed 
a chair for his mother by the stove 
and himself sat down on the edge 
of the wood box. 

“But I must stay and spin in 
the lamp light,” said the mother, 
smiling over his ,preparations. | 
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And while she related about the 
blacksmith of Dyndeby, who tickled 
his three: wives to death and was 
finally trampled to death by his 
grey stallion, the Swede sat with 
some boon companions in the inn 
playing cards. The Swede was los- 
ing, and all his money flowed away 
fast. When the others wanted to 
go, he was already quite drunk and 
demanded another round. But no 
one wanted to play with him. Then 
he flung his lottery ticket on the 
table and asked if no one would 
play him for this. Johan Svendsen 
took it on and won. Then they 
all staggered home. | 

The mother had finished her 
story, and it was late, so late, 
that the lamp would soon be ex- 
tinguished. 

“Your father evidently means to 
keep us up all night,” said the 
woman, sighing. 

“Oh, Mother, can’t we lock the 
door and go to bed?” 

“But then he’ll be locked out, 
son!” 

“What does that matter?” 

She was silent. She did not want~ 
to encourage the boy to be dis- 
respectful of his father, but neither 
could she blame him. 

So they waited. 

At last footsteps sounded along 
the road, heavy, uncertain steps. 
Sometimes they rang out irregu- 
larly fast, sometimes they ceased 
altogether. Mother and son listened, 
holding their breath. The steps 
reached the door of the courtyard 
and stopped. Everything was quite 
still for a moment, then there was 
a faint, dull sound like a shoulder 
striking at the door, then something 
sliding down the posts and then 
a heavy fall, before which the door 
gave way. 

The Swede’s wife had jumped 
up and now stood in the middle 
of the room, leaning forward, arms 
hanging loosely. The boy had 
drawn his legs up onto the sofa, 
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his face was distorted wildly and | 
he made violent, convulsive 
movements. 

“Go out, Mother!” he screamed. 

“I dare not,” she groaned soft- 
ly. 
"The boy sprang up and ran to 
the door; but in the entry he 
stopped, trembling from head to 
foot. Then she summoned up all 
her courage, pushed open _ the 
house door, and they went hand 
in hand, fearfully, along the gable 
wall. It was only when they rec- 
ognized the overcoat and storm 
hat in the lantern light that they 
felt braver and dared to come 
right out. There lay the Swede 
collapsed on the ground, his head 
dropped forward. So blind drunk 
neither of them had yet seen him; 
his wife turned away her head 
in disgust, the boy broke into 
tears. 

They dragged him in through 
the gate so as to be able to close 
it, but then they were quite ex- 
hausted and could do no more; 
depressed, at a loss, they stood 
there before the gable wall. 

Now steps sounded along the 
street and the rattle of a ladder. 

“That will be the lamplghter,” 
said the boy. “He can help us.” 

But immediately the mother 
thought of the disgrace, and she 
ran quickly to shut the gate. 

“No, sooner than that he shall 
just lie here, the hog!” she mur- 
mured, trembling, quite beside 
herself with anger and bitterness. 
The lamplghter whistled a street 
song while he placed the ladder, 
climbed up and extinguished the 
lamp. Inside the gate the two 
stood pressed close together in 
black despair. But as the boy 
heard the man depart, he began 
crying loudly and screamed: “But. 
Mother, he may die here!” 

These words roused the wo- 
man. She pulled herself together 
with all her strength and bent. 
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over her husband. Then she and 
the boy seized him by the shoul- 
ders and dragged him in step by 
step. She pushed and shoved with 
all her strength, till fiery sparks 
danced before her eyes in the 
darkness. At last they got him 
into the kitchen, but there she 
felt everything beginning to go 
round her, she wanted to vomit. 
She had to leave the man lying 
on the kitchen floor, and with 
the boy’s help she staggered to 
bed. 

All night long she was in pain 
and towards morning she bore 
a child which came into the world 
too early and died immediately. 
The doctor was fetched at once, 
and he feared for her life. 

Towards morning the Swede 
also wakened and heard his wife’s 
groans. Now he was himself again 
and quite capable of seeing things 
in their true light. But never- 
theless he would not give in all 
at once. How could he help it 
wf she strained herself? She could 
have left him lying outside. But 
in his conscience one accusation 
after another rose threateningly, 
they surrounded him till at last 
he stood there crushed under the 
whole burden of guilt. He became 
penitent. 

He stayed at home the whole 
day, heated water for the sick 
woman and cooked the  chil- 
dren’s meals. 

Now he did not know how to 
do enough to please her. Every 
movement was a plea, a suppli- 
cation for forgiveness for the past, 
even though he said no word 
about it. He fetched a woman 
neighbor who looked after the 
household and his wife; he him- 
self rose early, made coffee, work- 
ed diligently and came home 
early. He also brought his wife’s 
bed down into the sitting room, 
so that it might be cosier for her, 
sought advice of the children and 
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neighbors as to what was needed 
for the house, saw to it that noth- 
ing was missing, and looked af- 
ter things himself. In the eve- 
nings he sat by her bed holding 
her pale hand in his, talked with 
her about the children and the 
house, and told her humorous 
episodes from his place of work. 
In addition, he got an advance 
on his pay and bought her a bot- 
tle of cherry wine to invigorate 
her. 


[He himself was happy and the 
feeling of freedom, of something hor- 
rible defeated and left behind, gave 
him a convalescent’s feeling of 
well being. Now it was all over, 
all of it. It was all over with 
the drinking, it was all over with the 
lottery. Thank god, he was free 
of the cursed ticket! Perhaps it 
was god himself who had freed 
him; the whole thing lpoked al- 
most like divine wisdom which 
wished him well and just for 
this reason had grasped him so 
firmly and shaken him up so 
roughly. Now he was happy and 
satisfied with himself and _ his 
home. 


The Swede’s wife was now able 
to get up a little; she was still 
pale, but looked happy, only to- 
wards evening she wore a_tor- 
mented expression; it was always 
with the greatest anxiety that 
she awaited her husband’s return. 
She could not be rid of the thought 
that one day he would again lapse 
into his old ways. But one week 
passed, two, and he did not lapse, 
and did not change his attitude 
to the home. 


The thaw had now set in, and 
the Swede’s wife, though still 
weak and stooping, looked after 
her own household. Then one day 
the lottery collector came into 
her room and told her that her 
husband had won four thousand 
kroner in the lottery. 
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She was so shaken by the good 
news that she had to sit down. 
It was really more than she could 
apprehend: so. much happiness 
already and now this as_ well. 
She was quite overcome. In her 
unhappiness she had not forgot- 
ten god in heaven, and now also 
she did not forget him, but thank- 
ed him with all her heart for 
his endless goodness. 

But then her energy returned. 
She dressed up the boy and sent 
him to the quarry with the good 
news. And as soon as he was away, 
she set to work, nearly drunk 
with happiness and thankfulness, 
to put the house in order and to 
dress up the children. 

The boy ran the whole way and 
arrived, springing over the hum- 
mocks like a goat. 

The workers surrounded him, 
and the Swede, who was sitting 


up above laying a mine, came 
with them. “Your ticket has won!” 
they called to him. “You have 


pushed four thousand kroner into 
Johan Svendsen’s pocket! That 
was a bad break! An expensive 
game, that!” And they surround- 
ed him, laughing. He said noth- 
ing, but turned with a jerk and 
went back to his work. 

The next moment the well- 
known “Ready!” rang out, then 
immediately a loud report. 
Stones and rubbish flew through 
the air like a powerful fountain, 


and the workers ran confusedly 
for cover. 

When the last pieces of rock 
had fallen, they went to. the 
place where the Swede had been 
working. The. mine had _ gone 
up, and he with it. 

“He loaded it with the steel 
rod instead of the wooden peg,” 
said one of the men. But nobody 
for one moment thought it an 
accident. “Yes, he wasn’t afraid 
of anything!” another agreed. 

At home the wife was busily 
baking applecake, and _ couldn’t 
imagine what she would do with 
all that money. 


One spring day, six days later, 
when the sun had thawed most 
of the snow, the hearse took the 
shattered remains of the Swede 
to the graveyard. Behind the 
hearse walked a woman and three 
children carrying wreaths; the 
eldest cried, the smallest looked 
round importantly. Many work- 
ers followed them. 

Before the post office a small 
man joined the train— it was the 
collector. 

Before the churchyard gate the 
hearse drove over the dirty re- 
mains of a snowdrift, and some- 
thing cracked under the wheels. 
Several splinters of a green bot- 
tle appeared, and those who fol- | 
lowed thought they could smell — 
brandy. 
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A long, long time had passed 
since the day when Tanya bat- 
tled so bravely with the dark- 
ness and the icy stormclouds, fight- 
ing for her living soul to which 
at last her father had groped his 
way and warmed with his gentle 
hands. 

The morning after the storm 
the wind shifted and dropped; 
a long calm followed. Peace reign- 
ed again over the river and the 
mountains, over the whole of 
“#Tanya’s world. The wind had 
blown ‘the snow off the cedars 
and firs and the woods were dark 
again. And Tanya could look at 
them now calmly without search- 
ing restlessly for something dif- 
ferent. 

Kolya’s ears and _ cheeks 
been slightly frost-bitten. 

Tanya and Filka went every 
day to visit him and often stayed 
to dinner. 

But the dinner hour was no 
longer the ordeal it had once been 
for Tanya. Although she was not 
treated so lavishly to cherry pie 
as before, or kissed so demonstra- 
tively on the threshold by Na- 
dezhda  Petrovna, nevertheless 
her father’s bread which had tast- 
ed so variously to Tanya seemed 
to have quite a different flavor 
to her now. Every morsel was 
sweet to her palate. 


had 
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And father’s leather belt, lying 
as always on the sofa, seemed 
different too. 

She often tried it on nowadays. 

And never had Tanya felt such 
a sensation of well-being as now. 

But the holidays did not last 
forever. They, too, came to an 
end. For several days now Tanya 
had been going to school. 

She carried her books without 
satchel or strap. And always, be- 
fore taking off her fur coat, she 
threw them onto the shelf of the 
mirror in the cloakroom. 

She did the same thing 
day. 

She dropped her books 
the shelf and, slipping her coat 
off one shoulder, glanced into 
the mirror; she usually avoided 
looking into this one because it 
had once punished her so cruel- 
] 


that 


onto 


y- 
She stared into the glass, but 
it was not her own face or her 
eyes—in whose depths the self- 
same shadows lurked, that she 
saw; her attention was riveted by 
something that seemed to have 
nothing whatever to do with her. 
She saw a group of children 
standing opposite. Their backs 
were turned to the mirror and 
they were looking up at something. 
It was the newspaper fixed to 
the wall behind wire netting. 
And Zhenya, who stood clo- 
ser to the wall than therest, said. 


no 
to 


“She ought to be excluded from 
the Pioneer group for such goings- 
on.” 

“She ought to be simply thrown 
out,” said the fat boy who had 
joined their class that spring. 

Tanya did not know of whom they 
were speaking so she did not hur- 
ry to join them. ; 

She turned away from the muir- 
ror presently and strolled over 
to the group. She recognized the 
newspaper on the wall. It was 
the district paper to which the 
Pioneer organization subscribed. 

“What’s up?” she asked. 

The children looked round as 
she spoke, but turned away again 
at once and drifted off without 
a word, leaving her alone. 

Accustomed as she was to hav- 
ing her schoolfellows around her, 
and to seeing them face to face, 
she was startled now to see only 
their backs. 

“What's the matter?” she cried. 

No one answered. 

She looked up at the newspaper 
locked behind the wire netting 
and read: 

“School Affairs.” 

“Disgraceful things are going 
on in School No. 3. Tanya Saba- 
neyeva, a seventh grade pupil, 
took Kolya Sabaneyev, a_ pupil 
of the same class, out sleigh- 
riding in a blizzard. The result 
was that the boy was laid up in 
bed all the holidays. Belolyubsky, 
‘another seventh grade pupil who 
ran to the fort to notify Kolya’s 
father, got a frost-bitten finger. 
The children were rescued by our 
splendid border guards. But what 
are the teachers and the school 
Pioneer organization thinking of? 
What do they mean by allowing 
escapades that endanger the life 
of the pupils? Who can be sure 
that this girl will not play other 
outrageous tricks that may lead 
to still more terrible consequen- 
ces? This is a matter that should 
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be given serious consideration by 
responsible persons in the school 
and Pioneer organization.” 

“What can it mean?” Tanya 
whispered in horror, glancing 
around her to find no one there but 
Filka, standing stiffly by her side. 

Then she understood. She un- 
derstood that bleak winds do not 
blow from the one direction, but 
sometimes from another, that the 
icy blast does not roam over the 
river alone but can _ penetrate 
through thick walls into the warm 
interior and strike one down in 
an instant. 

Her arms dropped to her sides. 
Her coat slipped off her shoul- 
ders ‘and fell onto the floor. She 
did not stoop to pick it up. 

“But it’s not true, Filka,” she 
whispered. 

“Of course it isn’t,” he whis- 
pered in reply, showing her his 
bandaged finger. “It doesn’t hurt 
me a bit. I don’t know what 
they’re talking about. Never 
mind, listen to me, Tanya. Listen.” 

But Tanya was gasping for 
breath and the air in this well- 
heated room seemed more bit- 
ing than the air from the river 
in the most terrible snow-storm. 
She could hear nothing and see 
nothing. 

“What will happen to me now?” 
she said. She clutched her head 
and rushed down the corridor, 
seeking as always to find some 
outlet for her mental distress 
in physical exertion. She stag- 
gered like a sleepwalker, bumping 
her shoulders against the walls 
and colliding with the little ones 
who darted, squealing, out of her 
way. 

At the end of the corridor she 
nearly collided with an elderly 
man who held a wooden _ pointer 
in his hand. She did not. even 
nod to him, although he was the 
director. The old man shook his 
head sadly at her retreating fig- 
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ure and glanced at Aristarkh 
Aristarkhovich Aristarkhov, the 
history teacher, who was on duty 
in the corridor that day. 

“That’s the one,” said Aris- 
tarkhov. 

Tanya went on down the cor- 
ridor. And her heart thumped 
loudly in the tumult of  chil- 
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dren’s voices in which every other 
sound rang out clearly like a 
stone dropped into an _ abyss. 
What was she to do? Her passage 
was barred on all sides. 

“But where are all my friends?” 
she thought in anguish, although 
she had run away from them, 
and could not have seen them now. 


XVII 


No one knew better than Fil- 
ka that he had no other desire than 
to come to Tanya’s aid as quickly as 
possible. Nevertheless he was dis- 
satisfied with his own behavior 
and the conduct of his friends 
that day. 

His first impulse was to run after 
Tanya down the corridor but, 
catching sight of Aristarkhov with 
shoulders hunched- even higher 
than usual, his spectacles that 
gave him an air of indifference, 
and his hands that seemed to 
fill all the space around him and 
leave no room for anything else, 
Filka stopped short in his tracks. 

But he did not like the looks 
of the cloakroom either. The 
newspaper hanging on the wall 
in the gloomy space between the 
coat-stands still attracted groups 
of children. Tanya’s books had 
fallen onto the floor, and lay there 
beside the fur coat her father 
had given her on New Year’s 
Eve. The children stepped on it 
in passing and no one seemed to 
pay any heed to the cloth and 
colored-bead embroidery, or the 
badger coltar that gleamed lke 
silk under their feet. 

Filka, who had acquired a cu- 
rious habit of — soliloquizing, 
thought that if the warriors of 
old or even those warriors of to- 
day who wore cloth helmets 
with the red star—if they did 
not help one another in a cam- 
paign how then could they win 
battles? If you remembered your 


friend only when yousaw him and 
forgot him the moment he went 
away, how was he ever to find 
his way back? If a hunter who 
had dropped his knife on the path- 
way could not ask anyone he 
chanced to meet about it,. then 
how could he he down quietly 
to sleep by the campfire, alone 
in the forest. 

Meditating thus, Filka knelt 

down in the dust of the crowded 
room and picked up  Tanya’s 
books, and, catching hold of Ta- 
nya’s fur coat, tried with all his 
might to pull it from under some- 
one’s feet. 
- But even this was not so sim- 
ple. For the fat boy, whom Tanya 
had always regarded as a rogue, 
had both feet—shod in heavy 
felt boots—planted firmly on the 
coat. 

“T’ll say it a thousand times 
if I like,” he was saying with 
vehemence to Kolya. “That Ta- 
nya of yours ought to be thrown 
out of the Pioneer group.” 

Kolya, who had not had time 
to take off his warm fur cap, 
raised his pale face and looked 
steadily into the fat boy’s ‘eyes. 
He was choking with rage. 

“Go on,” he said hoarsely, 
‘Just say another word about her 
and no matter how fat you are, 
I’ll chuck you out by the scruff 
of your neck like a puppy.” 

“I’d like to see you!” laughed 
the fat boy scornfully. “Why, 
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‘you couldn’t make me budge an 
anch!” 

Kolya grabbed him round the 
chest but, weakened by his re- 
cent sickness, he could not make 
him budge an inch. 

The fat boy had his fist poised 
to strike Kolya when Filka, brush- 
ing all other thoughts aside, 
struck the fat boy at the back 
of the knees with the edge of a 
hand that had grown hard: with 
work in the forest. The boy crum- 
pled up. 

Filka caught up. Tanya’s coat 
and, brushing off the dust care- 
fully, hung it on a hook. Having 
attended to two urgent matters 
he set about tackling the third 
without delay. He walked up to 
the boy, who was still half-dazed 
with his fall and, taking him 
by the shoulders, he pulled him 
gently to his feet. Then he shook 
the frostbitten finger on which 
the dirty bandage had worked 
loose. 

“You’re a stranger to our town 
and our school yet,” said Filka. 
“And I’d ask you to act decently 
for once. And I’ll see to it that 
you do, I can promise you!” 


It was just as well that he had 
his say then because the next 
minute he looked up to see Aris- 
tarkh Aristarkhovich Aristarkhov 
standing beside him. This 
time the history teacher’s hands 
did not take up as much room as 
usual, for on one. side of him 
stood Kostya, the very young 
Pioneer leader, and on the other 
the director, who was old and 
kindly. 

“Find Tatyana Sabaneyeva and 
send her to me this minute,” 
said Aristarkhov. And there was 
not a trace of kindliness in his 


‘voice. 


The fat boy looked at Filka, 
and Filka at him and both of 
them glanced at Kolya and the 
three of them bowed low to the 
history teacher. 

All thought of fighting 
bickering left them instantly. 

“Where can we find her?” they 
asked. “We haven’t any idea where 
she is, Aristarkh Aristarkhovich.” 

Whereupon they walked away 
with their arms around’ each 
other’s shoulders. They marched 
abreast, taking up the whole width 
of the corridor and singing softly 
a song they all knew. 


and 
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They hummed the song all day 
under their breaths, but Tanya 
did not come to the classroom 
at all. When lessons were nearly 
over and she had not yet appear- 
ed they stopped singing. They 
sat as quietly as the other chil- 
dren but their pens would not obey 


them, and their brains refused 
to work. 
Alexandra Ivanovna was as 


subdued and absent as they. Her 
face, whose beauty and vivacity 
they liked so well, wore a look 
of deep concern and to their eyes, 
her little garnet star seemed less 
bright than usual. 

She was worried about Tanya. 


“Where can she be? This is the 
last lesson for the day and she 
is neither here nor at home. We 
must find her, children. Surely 
she has friends among you, hasn’t 
she?” 

There is something uncanny 
about a school after lessons are 
over and everyone has gone home. 
The stillness that follows the 
day’s uproar is like the hush in 
a forest after a heavy rainfall. 
The silence steals through the 
fir-groves although the leaves on 
the aspen are still quivering un- 
der the raindrops. 

A similar hollow stillness falls 
over a school when the day’s 
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studies are over. Now and then, 
like the last drop of rain falling 
from a branch onto the spreading 
tree root, a child’s shrill voice 
will be heard at the far end of 
the corridor or, like the wind 
amid the crags, someone’s swift 
footsteps will be heard echoing 
over the cement flags. 

But today the footsteps echoed 
for a long while. The children 
wandered up and down the cor- 


ridor. They went out into the 
playground and_ searched all 
over, looking behind the senti- 


nel Tanya had made: so cleverly 
from snow and ice. A damp wind 
had eaten into his shoulders, ici- 
cles hung from his helmet, but 
he still stood gazing into the dis- 
tance, his eyes fixed on an angry 
sea. 

“Perhaps she has gone to the 
river again,” said Kolya to Filka. 

“Or maybe,” thought Fuilka 
to himself, “she’s standing crying 
alone in the woods.” 

They parted at the gates. Ko- 
lya ran to the skating rink. He 
went down to the barges, and 
followed the snow sprinkled path 
that led to the smooth patch of 
ice. The river was unrecogniz- 
able. Both near and far the snow 
lay heavy and undisturbed by 
wind. The mountain snows scin- 
tillated. The fir garlands no long- 
er tossed and swayed along the 
edge of the skating rink. They 
lay buried as deep under the snow- 
drifts as under shifting sands. 

Kolya shouted several times. 
But the river that dazzled his 
eyes was silent. 

And at the other end of the 
town Filka was calling Tanya. 
He stood on the fringe of the 
woods ashehad once before, when 
the first snow had been falling, 
a snow so light that one might 
have carried it and the grove 
as well, in the hollow of one’s 
hand. Now the branches of the 


old firs bowed under the weight 
of the snow and the young bir- 
ches stood breast-high in it. Fil- 
ka shouted Tanya’s name over 
and over again. And if only the 
echo had answered his cries and 
prayers he might have crept un- 
der thé bushes and wept. 

But no one answered. And Fil- 
ka plodded back through the deep 
snow. 


He met Kolya again at the 
school gates. They went inside 
and searched in the darkest cor- 
ners of the cloakroom. Finding 
nothing they looked at each other 
with apprehension. 

“What shall we do next?” ask- 
ed Filka. 


And all at once they heard the 
sound of muffled sobbing. Some- 
one was huddled in the corner 
near the wall where the janitor 
piled the fire-wood. 

“Tanya!” they both cried out. 

Butit was Zhenya, wedged in the 
narrow space between the stove 
and the wall. Her face was hid- 
den. Filka pulled her round to 
face him. 

“Have you been anywhere?” he 
asked. 

“No,” replied .Zhenya. 

“Then what are you crying for?” 

“Maybe,” sobbed Zhenya, “may- 
be she’s dead already!” 

Whereupon Kolya went over 
into a corner, sat down on the 
floor and hid his face in his knees. 


Meantime, Tanya lay fast 
asleep in a room upstairs where 
the Pioneer organization kept its 
paraphernalia. No one had thought 
of looking for her there. 

A long time ago Tanya had 
modeled a figure of Stalin from 
soft plasticine. Its dimensions had 
been too great for her small fin- 
gers which had been too weak to 
give the figure the correct pro- 
portions and mould the features 
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properly. The face bore little re- 


semblance to Stalin. 
But to Tanya it was he. From 
the depths of: her childish 


enthusiasm the same image always 
arose—the image she had made 
with her own hands. It returned 
constantly, it emerged from _ be- 
neath her fingers the moment she 
began to knead the soft snow or 
clay. 

But like the sentinel, gazing 
into the distance at the angry 
sea, she had given him her fa- 
ther’s features, of which she had 
then only the vaguest idea. 

And their features merged be- 
wilderingly, so that no one could 
have recognized the man marching 
impetuously forward. How hard 
‘she had tried to model the over- 
coat thrown open so as not to 
hamper his movements. 

But never had Tanya imagin- 
ed that the heavy folds she had 
sought to model flung wide to 
allow him freedom of movement 
would serve a totaily different 
purpose today. 

For today they hid her from 
view. 

Her head lay on the pedestal 
of the figure and her eyes were 
tightly closed. 

Flags and placards on _ long 
poles were heaped up all round 
her. Portraits hung awry like 
birds about to take wing, drums 
lay in confusion on the window- 
sill, bugles glittered from nails 
in the wall. 

Pioneer property! A world of 
familiar things, brave-sounding 
things, looked out at her from 
the corners of the room. How bit- 
ter it was, even in her sleep, to 
think of parting with them! 

Even in her sleep, I say, for 
seeing how Tanya suffered, mer- 
ciful slumber came to her, touched 
her eyelids and closed them gently. 
And she had fallen fast asleep in 
the corner where she had _ been 


sitting, since the early morning, 
on a thick mattress filled with 
sawdust. 

But even merciful sleep was 
unable to cope with the wide- 
awake imagination. 

And she dreamed about a meet- 
ing of her Pioneer unit. 

She dreamed her friends were 
gathered in that very room; some 
were seated on drums, some on 
stools, some on the wooden horse 
covered with black oilcloth. Their 
faces were stern, their movements 
menacing, and every glance was 
directed straight at Tanya’s heart. 
None reached it, for like a ray 
of light when the shadow of. a 
hand crosses it, each glance trem- 
bled and broke. 

“Mete out a terrible vengeance 
upon her!” said a man whom Ta- 
nya had never seen before. 

He was dressed in an unusual 
way: he wore a cape of shining 
marten fur over his military coat 
and she could not see his face - 
for the long hair that hung down 
over it on either side.” 

“Judge her,” he repeated, “she 
is cruel.” 

“Yes, yes, she is cruel,” Zhe- 
nya repeated after him. “It was 
she who made them fry my heau- 
tiful fish, the fish that was made 
of pure gold.” 

“Judge her, she is envious.” 

“Yes, yes, she is envious,” re- 
peated the fat boy, “she is en- 
vious of Kolya, we all saw that. 
She took him out into the bliz- 
zard to make an end of him.” 

But Tanya was dumb, her lips 
seemed dead; no sound would is- 
sue from them. 

And the man in the cape came 
up close to her. He stood before 
her, swaying from side to side. 

“] have always listened to you 
with pleasure, my dear child,” he 
said. “Why are you silent now?” 

But Tanya backed away from 
him against the wall; with hor- 
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ror she saw that it was Gogol, 
whose portrait hung over the 
door. She raised her eyes. The 
glass of the portrait was broken. 
Gogol was not there. He drifted 
past her and vanished in a cor- 
ner of the room. 

“IT am so unhappy,” Tanya 
whispered after him. “Who will 
take my part? I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

She looked higher and saw the 
bright clouds sailing by and _peep- 
ing in at the window. They 
were all very high and all clad 
in shining armor and the light 
from the armor fell on the floor 
of the room and bubbled and gur- 
gled in little streams that flowed 
toward Tanya. 

She lifted her feet and found 
herself floating lightly in the air. 

She flew, as people fly in dreams. 
No one. could catch her. The room 
had disappeared long ago and 
Tanya’s beloved tree that grew 
outside the window in the school- 
yard was way down below. How 
deftly she had skirted its crown, 
without harming a single leaf. 

Presently she was walking along 
a path flooded with a light from 
every side. 

She was climbing a hill. Whortle- 
berries rustled under foot. And 
the path rose steeper and steeper, 
and water and pebbles came clat- 
tering down. 

And from the top of the hill 
Tanya looked down at a forest 
that spread far away over the 
slope. But what a strange forest 
it was! She had never seen any- 
thing like it. It was neither the 
real forest, nor the groves of half- 
grown trees she had known from 
her childhood. These trees were 
not tall and their branches spread 
low over the ground. And they 
were all covered with white blos- 
soms. Their petals, a tender pink 
in the sunshine, floated in the 
tranquil air. 
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“What can it be?” Tanya asked 
in delight. 

And through the roar of rush- 
ing water and pebbles came a 
voice: 

“These are gardens in bloom. 
Love them, Tanya.” 

“But where are the firs?” Ta- 
nya wanted to ask. “I don’t see 
them.” 

But the forest disappeared. 

She walked on along a new 
level road with neither stones nor 
ups and downs and stopped at 
the edge of a field of rye. The 
familiar shadows of eagles hov- 
ered over it and before Tanya’s 
eyes the field rocked like the sky 
on a rough sea. And the ears of 
grain whispered as they touched 
one another. 

“How beautiful, what can it be?” 
asked Tanya enchanted. 

Through the murmur of the field 
she heard a voice: 

“This is our grain ripening. 
Love it, Tanya.” 

“I do, I do,” Tanya whisper- 
ed soundlessly. “But am I dream- 
ing? Of course I am. We live 
so far away from all this! ” 

Suddenly the sun was darken- 
ed. And a fearsome cloud wrap- 
ped in ragged mist swept over 
the field toward her. Lightning 
she had never seen before, light- 
ning as fine as a hair, flashed 
through the rustling field of rye 
and Tanya fell on her knees in 
horror. A long peal of thunder 
reverberated through the whole 
sky. 

The dream was over but Ta- 
nya did not wake up and the thun- 
der still pealed in her ears. 

In the corridor outside the door 
of the room stood a little girl. 
A drum hung around her neck 
and she beat it loudly, watching 
the slender sticks jiggling in her 
hands. 

She was practicing. 

The sound of this thunder and 
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its echo that rumbled down the 
hollow corridor brought the chil- 
dren up the staircase, first Kolya, 
then Filka and Zhenya, and the 
fat boy who climbed the stairs 
painfully. And Kostya, the Pio- 


neer leader, came up with Alex- 


andra Ivanovna and they spoke 
softly—they did not wake the 
echoes under the ceiling. 

The little girl kept on beating 
the drum. 


Kolya stopped outside the 
door and waited for the rest to 
come up. 


“Here is an empty room,” he 
said, “we can hold our meeting 
here.” 

He opened the door and enter- 
ed first, glancing neither right 
nor left. Yet he was searching 
for Tanya with his mind, with 
heart, for the thought of her never 
left him. 

And all of a sudden he saw her 
in the corner on the thick mat- 
tress they used when practicing 
high jumps. 

He opened his mouth to utter 
her name but he did not. He bent 
down to touch her shoulder, but 
he did not. For he saw that she 
was still fast asleep and her lashes 
lay against her cheeks like the 
shadow of a _ whortleberry-leaf. 
They were moist, but her tear- 
stained face was dry. 

And turning to the others Ko- 
lya gestured violently. Everyone 
stood still at the sight of Tanya 
asleep. 

“Let her sleep. Don’t touch her,” 
Zhenya whispered, because’ she 
had a good heart, after all, although 
she was more often in the right than 
others and had made Tanya cry. 


“Can’t we have the meeting 
without her?” she asked. “Kolya 
has told us everything. We know 
the truth now.” 

Alexandra Ivanovna considered 
the matter. She looked at each 
face and read goodwill there, and 
she raised her hand to her lips 
to hide the smile that hovered 
there in spite of herself. 

“Of course we can,” she said. 
“I give you permission to do so. 
And I think Kostya will agree 
too.” 

Kostya, the leader, glanced at. 
the children’s faces and, observ- 
ing that the wish was general, 
said: 

“Although I am all for Pioneer 
discipline, I think we can make 
an exception this time. As long 
as everyone is in favor of it—we 
can do anything.” 

Kolya beckoned to Filka. “Well, 
since we can do anything,” he 
whispered to him, “go and tell 
that drummer that Ill murder 
her if she doesn’t stop that 
noise.” 

Filka went outside. 

He struck the little girl lightly 
between the shoulder-blades; even 
that was enough to make her legs 
give way under her and she sat 


down. She stopped drumming. 
“Someone’s asleep in there,” 
Filka said sternly, “and _ here 


you are drumming the house down. 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
Even a little girl like you ought 
to have a little bit of shame.” 

And they all tiptoed out of 
the room, one after the other, 
the little drummer-girl following 
them on tiptoe, with her drum- 
sticks upraised. 


XIX 


The children did not waken Ta- 
nya. She woke. herself in the still- 
ness and went home through the 
rosy sunset air. It lifted the weight 
from her chest, her head and shoul- 


ders, but her 
not be quieted. 

How could she tell her mother 
all that had happened, how could 
she hurt her? 


conscience would 


~ 
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But only her old nurse was at 
home. And for first time Tanya 
was angry with her mother. 

She did not ask the old woman 
for tea, and she ate nothing. She 
lay down on her bed without taking 
off either her dress or her shoes, 
although her mother had strictly 
forbidden her ever to do so. 


“I don’t care,” Tanya thought. 
“What harm have I done and whose 
fault is it that I have neither 
sisters nor brothers, that I am 
alone now, waiting for some un- 
known punishment; whose fault 
is it that nurse is old and that 
there is no one to talk to in the 
whole house; and that I am always 
alone? Whose fault is it? It must 
be mother’s, surely? Father must 
have had some reason for leaving 
her and going away. What was 
at?” 

Tanya lay for a long while in 
the darkness until her eyelids 
‘drooped over eyes that were weary 
from staring into the gloom. 

She did not mean to doze, she 
had wanted to jump up at the 
sound of her mother’s footsteps. 

But she did not hear them. 

Tanya awoke to find her moth- 
er shaking her by the shoulder. 
The lights were burning but sleep 
still clung to her eyelids and she 
saw her mother’s face through 
the haze of dim objects and emo- 
tions that had crowded her slum- 
ber. Her mother’s face, too, was 
blurred as though veiled in shad- 
ow and full of vague worry and 
displeasure, although the gaze 
was steady. And all at once it 
seemed to Tanya that her mo- 
ther’s hand was poised to strike. 

She screamed and sat up. 

Her mother only frowned. 

“Why did you go to bed in 
your clothes?” she said sternly. 
“Get up at once, you know I 
asked you not to.” 

But Tanya could see quite well 
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that her mother was thinking about 
something else. 

“Get up,” mother repeated, “and 
have some tea. I have just been 
to see the director. They sent for 
me. Get up, will you, I want to 
have a talk with you.” 

But Tanya did not stir. She 
sat still, holding on to the edge 
of the wooden cot and her mother 
sat down beside her. Her body 
brushed against Tanya’s, but even 
in this light touch she felt her 
mother’s annoyance. 

“What is it all about, Tanya?” 
she asked. 

“It’s not true, not a werd of 
it,” replied Tanya. “Do you mean 
to say you believed it?” 

Tanya’s voice was muffled as 
though her long silence had _ af- 
fected it. She had uttered no 
more than a score of words to- 
day. 

“T did not believe it, and no 
one did, except Aristarkh Aris- 
tarkhovich. He even demanded 
that you should be expelled.” 

“But why?” asked Tanya hoarse- 


ly. 

“He was really quite funny about 
it,” mother said, “‘for the rea- 
son,’ he said, that you ‘defile 


the ranks of the school.’ Yes, he 
was quite comical,” she repeated, 
smiling a little at the memory. 
But. Tanya’s face was grave. 
“Luckily you have many 
friends,” the mother went on. “I 
am very glad of it. Alexandra 
Ivanovna is your friend, too, and 
your principal is a very nice, 
clever man although he was quite 
annoyed with your father.” 


“Why, was papa there too?” 
Tanya asked horrified. 
“Ves.” 


Her mother covered her eyes: 
her face seemed to have grown 
haggard in that one evening. 

“It’s not that newspaper item 
that annoys me,” she said softly. 
“It’s you! You tell me nothing. 
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I have to find out everything 
from others: about Kolya, about 
your strange behavior and the 
strange longings that have made 
the children call you the wild 
dingo. And at home you are al- 
ways silent. Are you really afraid 
of me or is it perhaps that you 
don’t respect me, that you don’t 
love me? What is it? Tell me!” 

Tanya shook her head. The 
words seemed to stick in her throat. 

“IT am always alone, I am al- 
ways by myself,” she said almost 
in a whisper. And added still 
more softly: “Why did father leave 
you, who was to blame, tell me, 
tell me!” 

This time it was the mother’s 
turn to be silent. She said noth- 
ing for a minute or two and Ta- 
nya did not look at her face. She 
hadn’t the heart. 

But all at once she heard her 
mother speaking calmly and even- 
ly. There was not even the hint 
of a tremor in her voice. 

“Tanya,” she was saying, “peo- 
ple live together when they love 
one another and when they don’t 
love one another they part. Peo- 
ple are always free. That is our 
law for all time.” 

Then Tanya ventured to look at 
her mother, timidly at first, with 
a wary sidelong glance, cocking 
her head to one side like a little 
bird that searches the sky for any 
sign of danger before taking wing. 

Her mother sat motionless, her 
head held high. But her face wore 
a look of intense suffering as 
though someone had been torturing 


XX 


“There is more than one kind 
of su Va said Zhenya, the fat 
ir 

She and Tanya were sitting in 
Zhenya’s room near the window 
beside the large goldfish bowl fill- 
ed with fresh water. 


her for a long time, either with 
words or with irons, but at any 
rate pitilessly, cruelly. 

“Who has done this?” Tanya 
thought with pain, staring at her 
mother’s face. 

And out of this pale face the 
most beautiful eyes in the world 
looked down at her—her mother’s 
eyes, now brimming with tears 
that shone on the pupils and un- 
der the lashes and in the corners 
of the dark lids. 

“Don’t you think we’d bet- 
ter go away from here, Tanya?” 
she said. 

Tanya clutched her chest. 

“Mama,” she cried, and there 
was amazement and profound pity 
in her voice, “you still love him?” 

She caught her mother’s head 
between her hands and _ pressed 
her burning cheek against her 
mother’s hair, and breathed on 
it, a child’s eager breathing. 

‘Mama, don’t listen to me, 
don’t listen, darling mother. I 
don’t understand anything any 
more. Everything’s going round 
before my eyes.” 

And it seemed to Tanya in that 
moment that the whole world was 
whirling about her head. It seem-. 
ed strange to her, like that 
fantastic ball now dull like the 
mist outside the window, now 
blue and shining like her belov- 
edriver rippling under the morn- 
ing sun, like the garden and the 
field she had seen in her dream. 

“Mama, don’t, let’s go away 
from here,” she whispered, her 
tears mingling with those of her 
mother. 


The hostility between the two 
girls was gone. They sat side 
by side looking through the glass 
and the water onto the street 
where spring had long since come 
into its own. But the water and 
glass distorted their vision. With 
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their fanned tails the little captive 
fish split the great ball of the 
sun as it floated. past and tiny 
motes of dust danced amid its 
slender rays like wondrous tight- 
rope dancers. The old tinker an- 
nounced .his presence at the cross- 
roads and hammered on his bit 
of iron rail and it seemed to Tanya 
that he had brought spring into 
the town on his shoulders along 
with the rail. 

“Have you ever loved anyone?” 
Tanya asked. 

“Yes,” replied Zhenya. “Only 
it was a long while ago, when we 
were still in the third grade.” 

“But how did you know you 
were in love?” 

“Oh, it was easy. He would 
say to me: ‘Zhenya, show me how 
to do this sum.’ But I knew I 
mustn’t so I said to myself: ‘No, 
I shan’t show him,’ but then 
he would say: ‘Aw, Zhenya, go 
on, I shan’t tease you any more.’ 
So of course I had to. You can’t 
‘do anything when your heart goes 
soft lke that. But now it’s all 
gone. When I saw I was begin- 
ning to get low marks in school 
I dropped it. I decided I’d had 
enough.” 

“But how on earth did you do 
it?” Tanya persisted: 

“Quite simply! I just stopped 
looking at him. I didn’t look 
at him for such a long time that 
I forgot him.” 

Tanya straightened her back and 
turned a searching look at her 
friend. She envied her with all 
her heart at that moment; envied 
her plump round cheeks, her 
common sense, her sober head that 
was full of so many surprising 
ideas. Tanya sighed and as she 
did so her lips emitted a faint 
whistle. 

“Don’t whistle,” Zhenya reprov- 
ed her. “You'll bring evil spir- 
its into the house.” 

So Tanya held her breath in 
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this house where asphodel grew 
in winter and gold fish swam 
among the tendrils of seaweed. 

They sat in silence fora while. 

“Yes, it’s true,” Tanya said 
at last, “there are different kinds 
of love.” And without another 
word she rose and left the house. 

The old tinker was still calling 
on the crossroads and hammering 
on his iron, and it was spring 
out-of-doors. 

Spring had come to the little 
birch grove behind Tanya’s house. 
Spring had forced up the blades 
of grass at the foot of the birches, 
and had warmed the roots of the 
hazy blue firs with fresh moss. 
And the firs swayed their heavy 
boughs, drawing the warm wind 
to themselves. 

Tanya called Filka. His an- 
swering voice came to her from 
his perch in a tree, where he sat 
swinging his bare legs. He was 
sharpening a pencil with his jack- 
knife that was as sharp as an awl 
and his books lay on his knees. 
They were a heavy burden for 
a boy, a burden that not only 
bowed his head but seemed to set 
the very treetops atremble. 

He was studying hard. 

Ever since that terrible day 
on the river Tanya had not deserted 
him. They studied together and 
her keen memory had stood them 
both in good stead on many an 
occasion. 

Tanya caught hold of a thick 
branch and hoisted herself up into 
the tree. 

It was a northern birch, almost 
leafless, and bent over the ground. 
It made a convenient seat. 

“The last exam’s tomorrow,” Fil- 
ka said reproachfully, “and you 
go wasting a whole hour. It’s 
all very well for you, you know 
everything so you don’t care about 
anyone else. But I bet you anything 
I’m a goner. If I work hard I 
might just manage to slip through 
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by the skin of my teeth. And you 
have to go off just when you’re 
wanted and leave me alone,” he 
added bitterly. 

“Filka,” said Tanya, “you know 
you could have learned that theorem 
off by heart in the hour I spent 
with Zhenya.” 

“But what am I to doif I learn 
it and learn it and it runs away 
from me as if it had wheels,” 
was Filka’s mournful rejoinder. 

“All right. Let’s begin right 
away.” 

Tanya stretched out her hand 
and took her exercise-book from 
Filka’s lap. 

“If two circles have a common 
point,” she began, keeping her 
eyes on the wind-blown foliage. 

But Filka went on sharpening 
his pencil and his hunting-knife 
glistened in the sun like the wing 
of a forest dove. 

“No, wait a minute,” he said, 
“you tell me the truth first. Are 
you really going with Kolya to 
the cape today?” 

“But I have told you the truth.” 

“And so that’s why you put 
on your best dress and climb 
trees in it without caring whether 
you spoil it or not?” 

a a 

“And what if Kolya gets scared 
and doesn’t come?” 

“He’ll come,” said Tanya, star- 
ing at the leaves. . 

“And what if your father finds 
out?” 

“He won't.” 
“Aren’t you 
might tell him?” 

Tanya shrugged her shoulders. 

“No one knows but you. And 
you won’t tell.” 

But all the same she looked 
suspiciously at Filka to make sure 
he wasn’t laughing. 

But Filka had never been more 
serious in his life. 

“J know the place,” he said 
slowly. “The pheasants come out 


afraid someone 


there at sunrise. That’s the best 
time to shoot them. But don’t 
you go, Tanya. Listen to me.” 

“T shall,” Tanya replied firmly. 

And Filka realized from her 
tone that Tanya, too, could be 
obstinate when she chose. 

He had questioned her as much 
as he could; he had said all he 
had to say. What else could he 
do? 

He looked at her without speak- 
ing. The sunlight shone on her 
face, her hands, on the pretty 
light frock that she was not afraid 
to spoil. 

And he thought: “It’s no good 
questioning her. She is afraid of 
nothing.” 

At that very moment he was 
startled to see a look of intense 
fear, such as he had never before 
seen, come into her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” he cried, 
moving away involuntarily. 

“A caterpillar!” screamed Tanya 
in a spasm of fear, clutching 
at the front of her dress and screw- 
ing it into a tight knot. 

“A caterpillar, caterpillar! Here 
it is! Ugh, how horrible! Cut it 
out quickly.” 

For the fraction of a second 

Filka wavered, glancing at the 
knife with which he had extracted 
so much ant juice, cut such quanti- 
ties of chewing wax and -done 
so many other pleasant things 
for Tanya. Then with a sharp 
movement he brought it down on 
Tanya’s dress slicing off a good 
portion of the fabrics. 
_ In the first instant, feeling noth- 
ing but fear and repulsion, Tanya 
still clutched the piece of material 
in her hand; then slowly she 
loosened her hold. And there on her 
palm instead of the terrible cater- 
pillar lay a tiny black twig. 

Tanya’s fear turned to bewil- 
derment, and bewilderment to des- 
pair when she saw the gaping rent 
in the front of her dress. 
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“Oh, dear!” she wailed. “How 
can I go like this? Oh, Filka, why 
did you do it?” 

“I did it on purpose,” he said, 
“although you begged me to your- 
self. But now perhaps you won’t go 
to the cape after all?” 

“Yes. I shall go just the same. 
I shall, I shall,” Tanya cried. She 
jumped down from the tree and 
vanished into the woods. And Filka 
had hardly time to notice how she 
disappeared among the block and 
white birches. 

It was as though a gust of wind 
had whisked Filka’s friend away 
from his side. 

He sat alone in the tree. The geo- 
metry book on his knees fell onto 
the grass with a thud. A striped 
chipmunk, the most inquisitive of 
all the creatures that dwell in the 


woods, emerged from under the 
roots of the birch tree, trotted up 
to the fallen book and sniffed cu- 
riously at it. In its forepaws it held 
a nut which it was carrying off to 
its burrow. 

In a fit of anger Filka threw his 


‘knife at the chipmunk. And _ the 


sharp point dug itself into the 
ground right in front of the crea- 
ture’s snout. 

The chipmunk dropped the nut 
and disappeared. 

Filka slid down slowly from his 
perch. He lifted up the nut, placed 
it on his palm, testing its weight. 
The nut was heavy and full. Filka 
stared at it a while, thinking about 
Tanya, and then as if deciding that 
every nut ought to be cracked, he 
put it between his teeth and bit 
hard. 
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The town slept. And although 
the slightest sound, however far 
off, seems near at night, there 
was nothing to break the still- 
ness. The town was fast asleep and 
its streets were empty. 

Tanya wended her way alone. 

She had gone this way at the 
same hour once before. But Filka 
had walked beside her then, carry- 
ing her fishing rod over his shoul- 
der. They had both shivered a little 
from the cold because it had been 
autumn and the leaves fell from 
the trees at dawn and were whirled 
away by the wind before they 
touched the ground. And the stars 
had shone then only on the farther- 
most edge of the horizon. And now 
they hung together in the sky wait- 
ing for the sunrise before vanish- 
ing in unison into the void. ; 

They twinkled brightly now in 
the silence while Tanya walked 
alone under their light, heading 
for the wooded cape. 

She entered the woods and chose 
a broad pathway where there was 
more light than under the trees. 
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Long roots and shadows lay on her 
path. But she was not afraid. Only 
the dewy leaves of the alders star- 
tled her at times as they brushed 
her face. She pushed them aside 
with her hand, wondering what 
she should do if Kolya spoke to her 
about love. What should she do? 
Yesterday he had come to her and 
said: “Come, please, for my sake. 
I haven’t seen the sunrise in the 
woods yet. Please come, won’t 
you?” 

And now in another moment she 
would be there. 

“What shall I do? What do peo- 
ple do when someone speaks about 
love and you have a mother who 
has no one but you in hfe?” 

She shivered as she thought of 
this and wrapped her mother’s 
hospital smock that she has slipped 
on unnoticed, more closely around 
her. 

The forest stretched further and 
further, leading her along by nar- 
row tracks toward the cape where 
the boulders lay, swept hither by 
the everlasting wind. 
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Kolya had chosen himself a seat 
among the boulders. He sat there 
waiting for Tanya, gazing toward 
the woods. The sand grew gradu- 
ally whiter under the fading stars 
and the boulders shone darkly as 
if it were raining. 

Tanya seemed to spring up be- 
side him from nowhere. He did not 
recognize her in the white smock 
and started away from her. She 
‘called his name. He replied. But 
it was a little while before he re- 
covered from the shock she had 
‘given him. 

The time dragged slowly by. 
They walked in silence back to- 
wards the woods’ edge where the 
sharp-pointed firs stood in the mist 
looking exactly lke huge yarn- 
covered spindles. 

They chose a larch tree with 
spreading boughs and stopped un- 
der its branches. 

“Why did you put on that 
smock?” Kolya asked. 

“The pretty frock you liked so 
much is ruined,” replied Tanya. 

“What dress? I don’t remember 
it at all. I only think about you.” 

“Always?” asked Tanya. 

“Always. Even when I don’t see 
you. That’s what I can’t under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, it is strange,” she said. 

Then they sat down at the foot 
of the larch and listened to the 
twittering of the birds waking in 
the boughs. A nut-cracker flapped 
its wings at the top of a fir nearby 
and flew off, leaving a faint trail 
in the air behind it. 

“It is very strange,” Tanya re- 
peated, watching the flight of the 
bird. It had spent the whole long 
night among the branches of the 
firs and now at sunrise it had 
flown away. “But that’s good,” 
she said aloud. “That means you 
will always think about me even 
when I am gone away? Because I 
am going away very soon.” 

Kolya uttered a low cry. He was 


not ashamed to cry out at her words 
which had made his whole world 
topple over in one second. 

Tanya controlled her own voice 
with a great effort. 

“But do you really want to go 

away?” he asked. 
_ “Yes, I have made up my mind. 
Let father stay here with you and 
Aunt Nadya. She is very nice and 
he loves her. But I shall never 
leave mother. She and I must go 
away from here. That I know.” 

“But why, why? Tell me? Is it 
because you hate me again as you 
used to?” 

“Kolya, don’t ever remind me 
of that, please,” Tanya said in a 
hoarse voice. “I don’t know what. 
was the matter with me in those 
days. But I was so afraid when you 
first came here. Don’t you see he’s. 
my father and not yours. And per- 
haps that was why I was so unfair 
to you. I hated you and feared you. 
But now I want you to be happy,. 
Kolya.” 

“No, no!” he interrupted, un- 
able to control his agitation. “I 
want you to be happy too and your 
mother and father and Aunt Nadya! 
I want everyone to be happy. But 
1s 1t not possible?” 

“Perhaps it is,” Tanya 
thoughtfully. “I don’t know.” 

She fell silent, thinking of her 
own happiness, of the happiness of 
her father and mother. 

She sat still, leaning against the 

dark trunk of the spreading larch 
as though she had to lean on some- 
thing stronger and more reliable 
than the vague thoughts that raced 
through her mind. 
_ Buteven the larch swayed slightly 
in the rising wind before the dawn.. 
It came from the direction of the 
river and passed over the moun- 
tains, rippling through the tree- 
tops. 

The dawn rolled up behind it like 
the tide breaking against the steep. 
wall of the forest. And the sky over: 
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the river was now quite emptied 
of stars. 

“I would like everyone to be 
happy, too,” said Tanya, staring 
fixedly into the distance, to where 
the rising sun was quivering over 
the river. “That’s why I came to 
talk to you. And now I am going 
away. Look, the sun is up already. 
Goodbye.” 

Tanya rose from the grass, turned 
her back on the river and went off 
through the forest, not looking 
where she was going. 

‘Kolya caught up with her on the 
path where the cedars stood mo- 
tionless among the firs. 

“Tanya, don’t go away,” he 
begged. “Did you come here just to 
tell me that?” 

“Of course,” she said in surprise. 
“Didn’t you ask me to come your- 
self? What else should I have come 
for?” ‘ 

He did not dare to look at her; 
he dropped his eyes, afraid that 
she might seg his confusion. 

But she gazed into his face with 
a look .in which tenderness and shy- 
ness were mingled. 

Ha leaned over and kissed her on 
the cheek, pressing his palm against 
hers. 

She did not move away from him. 

The silence cloaked them on all 
sides. 

And at that moment two loud 
rifle-shots pierced the silence of the 
forest, echoed a moment later by 
the mountains. There was a loud 
rustle in a cedar nearby and a huge 
pheasant with green and golden 
feathers fell at the children’s feet. 

They darted away in fear. And 
the pheasant beat its body against 
the grass a while and then was 
still. Another pheasant with a white 
head flew in zigzag and dropped 
lifeless beside Tanya. 

From behind the thick firs her 
father appeared on the pathway. 
Filka was behind him. 

Both carried rifles and the blue 
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smoke rose above their heads amid 
the trees. 

“Fine!” said her father. 

Tanya ran forward to meet him. 

He showed not the slightest sur- 
prise at seeing her here in the forest. 

He took her tenderly by the arm 

and said: “It is time to go home, 
children. You have your last exam- 
inations today.” 
- Filka raised the heavy birds, 
their bodies still soft and warm, 
and swung them onto his shoulder 
along with his rifle. 

“We were hunting here,” he said 
to Kolya by way of explanation. 
“You can bag quite a lot of phea- 
sants here in the early morn- 
ing.” 

Kolya was shivering in every 
limb. Filka took off his jacket and 
threw it over Kolya’s shoulders. 
He took his arm. 

But the pathway was too narrow 
for two people walking abreast, so 
they proceeded in single file; Tanya 
and her father walked ahead. 

She pressed close against him so 
as not to shake the dew from the 
branches. 

Now and again she raised her 
eyes to look at his face. And he 
strode boldly along the path, heed- 
less of the dew; his heels knocked 
loudly against the tree roots. He 
did not wander at random, follow- 
ing a tortuous path through the 
forest. He was simple and straight. 
He smiled at her and held her tight- 
ly to him. 

“You look so much lke your 
mother in that smock,” he said. 

And all at once Tanya lifted her 
father’s arm and laid it on her 
shoulder as it had lain on the day 
she had first met him. She stroked 
his hand and kissed it, for the first 
time. 

“Papa,” she said, “dear papa, 
forgive me. I was angry with you 
before, but now I understand every- 
thing. It is nobody’s fault—not 
yours, nor mine nor mama’s, no- 
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body’s! After all there are many, 
many people in the world one can 
love, aren’t there?” 

“There are,” he assented. 

“Will you ever forgive me for 
being so nasty, I will never be 
angry with you again. And you,” 


she asked softly, “you are not angry 
with me for being here with Kolya 
in the forest so early?” 

“Not at all, my dear little Tanya. 
You see, I know something too. 
I know how grand it is in the woods 
at sunrise.” 


XXII 


The spring was gone. The river 
had grown so shallow near the 
shores that the pebbles were visible 
and the sand on the shore was hot 
before midday. 

The shimmer over the water was 
now sharper and thinner. Summer’s 
heat struck straight at the moun- 
tains and the eagles soared slowly 
into the heights through the hot 
currents of air. Now and then a 
fresh breeze blew from the sea, and 
set the forests murmuring a while. 

For the last time Tanya walked 
along the shore, bidding farewell ta 
everything. She crossed the sands, 
her shadow keeping company, and 
the river flowed at her feet, speeding 
Tanya on her way like an old friend. 

She came to a halt at a long 
sandy headland. 

She had loved to bathe here with 
Filka in the mornings. Where was 
he now? She had been looking for 
him in vain all morning. He had 
run off, to avoid saying goodbye 
to her. She couldn’t find him any- 
where. 

Perhaps she herself was to blame? 

How often in the past year, that 
had been so eventful to Tanya, had 
she forgotten her friend, although 
she had sworn from the first to let 
no one take his place? But he had 
never forgotten her, he had always 
forgiven her for her neglect. 

And now, when she was about 
to depart from these well-loved, 
familiar places Tanya thought of 
him with gratitude and searched 
high and low for him. 

“Filka! Filka!” she cried. 

And the wind carried her voice 
to the very edge of the headland. 


Suddenly she saw Filka behind 
a low sand bank. He was on his 
knees beside the water. 

Tanya ran toward him, her feet 
sinking in the soft sand. 

“Filka,” she said reproachfully, 
“mother is waiting for me at the 
pier and I’ve been looking for you 
since morning. What are you doing 
here?” 

“Nothing much,” replied Filka 
with studied carelessness. “I’ve 
been sunning myself a bit.” 

He spoke softly, looking at her 
solemnly through half-closed lids. 
Tanya laughed at his mournful 
mien. 

But something made her stop. 

Filka was naked to the waist. 
His sun-baked shoulders glistened 
like stone and on his deeply-tanned 
chest five white letters stood out 
in bold relief. 

“TANYA,” she read. 

Filka covered the name with his 
hand and backed away from her 
in confusion. He might have re- 
treated a long way, disappearing 
into the very mountains had the 
river not been watching from be- 
hind. Tanya followed him step by 
step. 

“Stand still, Filka,” she begged. 

He obeyed her. 

“I don’t care,” he thought. “If 
people can part from one another 
so easily, let them look.” 

But Tanya was not looking at 
him. She looked up at the sun, at 
the hazy heat and the luminous air 
over the hills and she pulled Fil- 
ka’s hands toward her. 

“But how did you do it?” she 
asked astonished. 
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For reply Filka bent down to- 
ward his clothes which lay in a 
heap on the sand and drew out five 
letters cut out of white paper. He 
laid them in their places on his 
chest. 

“I come here every morning and 
let the sun burn my chest all around 
the letters so that only your name 
should be left white. It’s my own 
idea. But don’t laugh at me any 
more, please.” 

He raised his hand to his throat; 
it was a sign of the greatest grief. 

And Tanya knew that she must 
not laugh. 

With a new tenderness she looked 
into his eyes and touched his skin 
lightly with the tips of her fingers. 

“You are such a baby, Filka. 
Why, it will all fade away as soon 
as the winter comes and you put 
on a warm shirt.” 

Filka’s face fell and he glanced 
around him in bewilderment at the 
sky, the hot sand and the river 
sparkling among the 
like a valley of gold. His confusion 
was extreme. He had forgotten all 
about winter, he hadn’t thought 
about it at all when he had exposed 
his body to the scorching sun. 

“Oh, what a fool Iam!” he wailed. 

“But the sun is so strong,” he 
said doggedly. “It can’t disappear 


altogether. Perhaps something 
will remain, eh, Tanya?” he im- 
plored. 


Tanya reflected a while and 


agreed. 
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“You’re right,” she said, “some- 
thing must remain. It can’t be that 
everything will pass away. Other- 
wise what would happen to our 
everlasting friendship?” 

The children embraced. The warm 
air fanned their cheeks and lone 
birds peered out at them from their 
lofty perches. 

Childhood had ended! But just 
when? Who could solve this riddle 
for them? Not the sand, nor the 
forest, nor the stones, that had al- 
ways been with them. 

Only their beloved river hurried 
along toward the sunrise, coursing 
amid the hills with their dark- 
green garb of firs. And beyond all, 
in the invisible distance there arose 
before them an enchanted land, a 
shining land of radiant beauty. 

And standing there with their 
arms around each other, they gazed 
before them into the distance, look- 
ing forward and not back because 
they had no memories as yet. 

But the sadness of their first part- 
ing perturbed their souls. 

“Farewell, wild dingo,” said Fil- 
ka. “Farewell.” 

Bitter tears welled to his eyes; 
but he was a boy who had been 
born in a silent forest on the shores 
of a stern sea. He flung himself 


-onto the sand by the water’s side 


and lay still. 

And Tanya walked along the 
sandy riverside and the fresh breeze, 
borne from the same stern sea, blew 
in her face all the way. 


Fiftieth Birthday Of Vyacheslav Molotov 


Together with the entire people of the U.S.S.R., the Soviet writers 
are celebrating the fiftieth birthday of V. M. Molotov, head of the Soviet. 
Government for nearly ten years now. 

To writers, artists, scientists—indeed, to the whole of the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia—Vyacheslav Molotov isa model of thatremarkable man of action. 
of the Lenin-Stalin type, an intellectual who has always maintained close 


contact with the people and from early youth has fought for their free- 
dom and happiness. 


Already as a high-school student, Molotov—or Slava, as he was called 
by his comrades in school—was arrested and persecuted by the tsarist 
authorities. In the hero of the recently published novel Slava, by S. Msti- 
slavsky, we recognize the figure of this ardent and courageous youthful rev- 


olutionary, whose extraordinary abilities won him the following of his 
comrades. 


Prison and exile did not break the will of the young Bolshevik. They 
only served to steel him all the more. The beginning growth of the working 
class movement in Russia found Molotov in the front ranks of the revolu- 
‘tionary movement of the St. Petersburg proletariat. Molotov. combined his 
important organizational work of rallying the masses of the workers around 
Lenin’s slogans, with his journalistic activities, particularly difficult and 
complicated under tsarism. As member of the staff of the Bolshevik Zvezda, 
and-one of the founders of the Pravda and subsequently one of its editors, 
Molotov became in those years one of the most outstanding literary men of 
the proletariat. And when tsarism was overthrown, the revived Pravda was 


naturally again headed by Molotov until Stalin returned from exile and 
Lenin from Switzerland. 


In the first years of the Revolution Molotov worked with Lenin and 


under his direct guidance. A faithful disciple of Lenin, Molotov is the 


closest associate of Joseph Stalin, the great continuer of Lenin’s work and 
leader of the whole of progressive humanity. 


Drawing by P. Vasilyev 
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The intelligentsia of our country has a remarkable friend and guide in 
V. Molotov. His theoretical works, his speeches and articles are brillant 
examples of the application of the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
‘to urgent problems of the day. Although constantly occupied by his great 
and manifold work as a statesman, Molotov always finds time for dealing with 
problems that are of special interest to: the Soviet intelligentsia, for an ap- 
praisal of events in our cultural life, and for settling questions arising of 
various needs of writers, artists, actors and other intellectuals. 


Molotov’s fifty years of life include thirty-five years devoted to the 
cause of the people, to the cause of the victory of Communism. The Soviet 
writers wish Molotov—the head of the Socialist Government, the brilliant 
proletarian publicist, and friend of the Soviet intelligentsia — many more 
years of fruitful work for the good of the whole of progressive humanity. 
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Gorky and Dostoyevsky 


CERTAIN PECULIARITIES OF DOSTOYEVSKY’S ART 


The principles which were fun- 
damental to Pushkin’s outlook on 
the world—unwavering faith in 
man, in the unlimited poten- 
tialities of human beings and in 
human reason; the urge to share 
in mankind’s progress to a new 
and better life; hatred of suffer- 
ing and the dream of a whole- 
some, pure and liberated man— 
all these principles were subject- 
ed to revision in the art of Fyo- 
dor Dostoyevsky. 

Gorky, who “in his powerful 
influence on Russian literature... 
stands with such giants as Pushkin, 
Gogol, Tolstoy, as the one who 
best carried on in our time their great 
traditions” (as Vyacheslav Molotov 
said in his speech at the public 
funeral of Gorky on June 20, 
1936), maintained the brilliant 
humanist traditions of Russian 
literature. 

Through the characters of his 
stories Gorky carried on direct 
polemics not only with Dosto- 
yevsky, but also with Tolstoy’s 
reactionary tendencies. Recall, 
for example, Luka from the play 
The Lower Depths, or the old man 
Markusha from The Life of Mat- 
vet Kozhemyakin. 

Markusha for many years preach- 
ed the fatalistic doctrine that 
every man has his lot in life, his 
preordained fate, which “twists 


and turns” him at will. Kozhe- 
myakin respects the old fellow: 
“The man knows everything, ex- 
plains. everything.” And suddenly 
it appears that Markusha him- 
self does not in the least believe 
what he preaches; all his sermon- 
izing springs from the desire to 
get rid of people with their ques- 
tions about life. 

“Let them stop bothering me, 
these people! I’ve a soul of my 
own, and maybe its tears are bit- 
terer than yours—how do _ you 
know? But here they come ask- 
ing—how about this, why that? 
Well, you tell them, this is this 
way and that is that way, and 
all the while you keep thinking, 
‘Go to the goblins, I’ve no time 
for you!’ Maybe it’s like. that, 


-maybe not, but you give them an 


answer—and they leave you 
alone. What am I, their tsar? If I 
were tsar or a saint, I’d really 
do something for them, but I’m 
not tsar, so let them be grateful 
for a word or two, understand? 
It’s about time I found my own 
peace; my own soul comes first. ... 
Are there any devils? There are. 
And leave me alone. But maybe 
there aren’t any? No, there aren’t. 
Leave me alone! And that’s the 
whole story for you, miss: in 
either case—leave me alone! . “ 

Matvei Kozhemyakin and “his 
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woman lodger, a political exile, 
are dumbfounded when the “com- 
forter” thus exposes himself, for 
they had thought his preaching to 
flow from a sincere and profound 
belief in his own words. 

“*You can’t imagine,’ began 
the lodger, her tone as complain- 
ing as Markusha’s had _ recently 
been, ‘how amazing his lack of 
faith is. When educated people 
are agnostic—you know, there have 
been people like that—you think 
to yourself: ‘Well, what of it? 
Sickly blossoms!’ But, you see, 
he’s the soil itself, he’s of the 
people. . . . I didn’t know there 
were such men, and now it 
seems to me that I’ve seen dozens 
of them, the kind who say yes 
and no but mean ‘Leave me 
alone!’ How terrible the inner gulf 
between such a man and his fel- 
lows, the world! It’s all the same 
what you tell people—let them 
only leave you in peace—but in 
what kind of peace!’” 

The character of Markusha is 
linked with one of the most im- 
portant themes in Gorky’s wril- 
ing, his demonstration of the 
corrupting influence of the ruling 
classes on the toilers. 

Markusha’s utter nihilism is 
depicted as the result of centuries 
of “beating,” in an effort to ‘beat 


out’ of the people everything 
that was alive. Gorky regarded 
“Tolstoyism” as a _ product of 


Asiatic survivals in Russian life, 
resulting from the same thing, 
century-old “beating.” He looked 
upon Tolstoy the preacher as a 
sort of Markusha, his importance 
monstrously increased by his ge- 
nius. In his Reminiscences of Tol- 
stoy, Gorky writes: 

“That ‘something’ only occa- 
sionally and in_ hints — slipped 
through into his conversation. .. - 
It seems to me a kind of ‘nega- 
tion of allaffirmations,’ the deep- 
est and most evil nihilism 


which has sprung from the soil 
of an infinite and unuprootable 
despair and loneliness which prob- 
ably no one before him had ex- 
perienced with such terrifying 
clearness. I have often thought 
him to be a man who in the depths 
of his soul is unredeemably in- 
different to people. ... He has 
gone too far away from them into 
some desert; and there, solitary, 
with the greatest effort of the 
entire power of his spirit, he peers 
into that which is ‘the most es- 
sential’—into death. ... Peo- 
ple must be given. something 
which will either satisfy or amuse 
them, and away with them! If 
they only left a man to his habi- 
tual, tormenting, and sometimes 
cozy loneliness, facing the bot- 
tomless pit of the problem of ‘the 
essential. . . .’. When I was writ- 
ing Luka in The Lower Depths, 
I wanted to depict an old man 
like that: he is interested in ‘any 
and all answers’ but notin peo- 
ple; unavoidably coming in con- 
-tact with them, he consoles them, 
but only in order that they may 
leave him in peace. And all the 
philosophy, all the preaching of 
such men is just alms given by 
them with a veiled aversion, and 
the words which their preaching 
cover up are beggarly and melan- 
choly: 

“‘Off with you! Love god or 
your neighbor, but get you gone! 
Curse god, love the stranger, but 
leave me alone! Leave me alone, 
for I am a man and I am doomed 
to death! .. .’ He is a man seek- 
ing god, not for himself, but 
for other men, so that god may 
leave him, the man, alone in the 
peace of the desert chosen by 
ining cent 

When we compare the charac- 
"ter of Markusha with this sketch 
of Tolstoy the preacher, we find 
the clue to a device Gorky used 
in his literary polemics—the de- 
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vice of reducing, of transferring 
important manifestations and men 
from the ideological sphere to the 
sphere of ordinary, “everyday” life 
among the masses. Gorky once 
wrote that he had never encoun- 
tered anything in books which 
he had not heard, clothed in dif- 
ferent words, in the conversation 
of “men in: the street.” 

There are other characters Gor- 
ky created, who carry on_ the 
“polemics” against “Tolstoyism.” 
In the story Kirilka, for instance, 
the behavior of Tolstoy’s famous 
peasant, Karatayev, is shown to 
be nothing but the mask assumed 
by the clever muzhik who is forc- 
ed to maneuver in his relations 
with landlords, officials, mer- 
chants; or, again, recall the same 
polemics in The Life of Klim 
Samghin, and so on. 


Problems connected with Tol- 
stoy, however, and _ polemics 
against him, occupy a far small- 
er place in Gorky’s works than 
problems connected with Dos- 
toyevsky. 

Gorky clearly felt that Tol- 
stoy’s art had its roots in the peo- 
ple. His reminiscences sharply 
reflect the contradictoriness of 
Tolstoy (particularly the over- 
whelming love of life and people 
characteristic of Tolstoy’s  ge- 
nius, in spite of his indifferent, 
fatalistic doctrines). 

From the point of view of the 
artistic development of Russian 
literature, Tolstoy’s prose contin- 
ued the Pushkin _ tradition. 
Among the principles he took over 
and developed were that epic 
quality which marks Pushkin’s 
prose and poetry, and the effort 
to depict the very current of life 
as it determines the character and 
fate of people; besides this, Tol- 
stoy enriched Russian prose with 
his profoundly analytical depic- 
tion of the inner life of man. 


Dostoyevsky occupies a spe- 
cial place in Russian literature. 
He himself said that he had step- 
ped out of Gogol’s tale, The Over- 
coat and this of course was true. 
All his life he cherished a kind 
of particular exalted adoration for 
Pushkin, and, according to con- 
temporary accounts, recited the 
great poet’s verses with an over- 
whelming power which only he pos- 
sessed. At one time, in his youth, 
he loved Belinsky, too. He was 
also fond of Nekrasov. Thus his 
name would seem to be linked 
with the greatest exponents of 
Russian literature—from which, 
of course, Dostoyevsky is insep- 
arable. Nevertheless, the most 
important traditions of Russian 
literature were subjected to re- 
vision in his art, and this revi- 
sion was an excruciating process 
for Dostoyevsky himself. 

Dostoyevsky’s prose is distin- 
guished by peculiarities foreign 
to the prose of Pushkin, Gogol 
and Tolstoy. Applicable to it are 
Klim Samghin’s words about him- 
self: 

“My life is a monologue, but 
I think in dialogue, I am always 
trying to prove something to 
somebody. As if within me dwelt 
someone alien, hostile, who watch- 
es my every thought, and I 
fear him.” 

Dostoyevsky’s works are a mon- 
ologue in the form of a dialogue. 
The objectivity of the. real world 
grows dim—subjectivity is so wid- 
ened in scope that it tends to 
conceal the outer world, to engulf 
objective reality. This gives rise 
to a characteristic feature: what 
Dostoyevsky’s heroes think about 
themselves is never being checked 
in terms of reality. With Gorky, 
such verification goes on all the 
time; for instance, in The Life 
of Klim Samghin, the heroes’ con- 
ceptions of themselves and each 
other are always conflicting with 
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the conception of other characters, 
and most important, with life 
itself, and so are disproved or 
confirmed, partially or in the main. 
Tolstoy is very fond of exposing 
the mistaken ideas people have of 
themselves, their self-flattery, the 
narrowness or sketchiness of their 
ideas, which are confuted by life. 
We find the same thing true of 
Chekhov. 

In his article On Literary Tech- 
nique, addressed primarily to young 
writers, Gorky speaks of the “ma- 
terial” from which fictional heroes 
are created, and stresses that “it 
is necessary to distinguish very 
carefully between the material of 
conceptions and the material of 
actions, for actions quite often 
do not correspond to the acquired 
conceptions; indeed, this is a com- 
mon and familiar phenomenon.” 
In other words, one must not judge 
a person on the basis of that per- 
son’s own conception of himself. 
Gorky taught young writers that 
fa literary man must regard with 
skepticism and close scrutiny all 
the conceptions which animate the 
heroes of his stories and novels,” 
he must, distinguish between the 
subjective and objective. _ 

Already Dobrolyubov criticized 
Dostoyevsky for subjectivism and 
for the fact that his heroes, with 
exhaustive thoroughness and fault- 
less logic, reveal the whole truth 
about themselves and others, even 
if they happen to be quite young 
and inexperienced girls. In his 
article Downtrodden People, deal- 
ing with The Insulted and Injured, 
Dobrolyubov wrote: 

“Throughout the novel the char- 
acters speak the language of the 
author; they use his favorite words, 
his expressions, they have the 
same turn of phrase... every- 
where it is the writer himself who 
is visible, instead of a character 
speaking independently. . . . Na- 
tasha’s syllogisms are amazingly 


correct, as if she had learned them 
in a seminary. Her psychological 
penetration is wonderful, the struc- 
ture of her speech would do credit 
to the best of orators, even among 
the ancients.” In conversation with 
Prince Valkovsky, the seventeen 
year old Natasha shows the bril- 
liance of a profound analytical 
talent; with full accuracy and 
detail, she sets forth the very 
essence of the relationships linking 
her, Alyosha,Katya and the prince— 
relationships that are complicated, 
contradictory and elusive. All of 
Dostoyevsky’s main personages 
give exhaustive characterizations of 
themselves; it would be difficult, 
for instance, to find a more pro- 
found judge of himself than Mytia 
Karamazov. The theme of punish- 
ment, of retribution, developed 
in Crime and. Punishment and The 
Brothers Karamazog, is not brought 
out as a collision between the 
subjective and the objective, but 
runs its course in the subjective 
world as a struggle between oppo- 
sing ideas, opposing principles of 
human personality. Students of 
Dostoyevsky, while correctly call- 
ing attention to the polyphonic 
quality that distinguishes his art, 
have forgotten that all these many 
voices speak as one. 

There is present.in Dostoyevsky’s 
works a bitterness at the loss of 
the multi-colored objective world. 
Landscapes: are notably scarce in 
his writings, but this is not at 
all because he had not mastered 
the art of description. In his des- 
criptive scenes one constantly feels 
the sadness with which he endows 
all -nature. Khromonozhka tells 


Shatov: 


“Sometimes I would go down 
to the lake, to the shore; on one 
side is our monastery, and on the 
other our pointed hill, the one 
we call the Peak. I would climb 
up this hill and turning my face 
to the east would fall to the ground, 


one 
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and weep and weep and _ forget 
how long I weep, and I would 
not know then nor remember any- 
thing. After awhile I would get 
up and turn around, and there 
the sun would be setting, so big, 
so round, so glorious—do you like 
to look at the sun, Shatov, my 
dear? It’s fine, but sad. Then I 
would turn again to the east, and 
the shadow, the shadow from our 
hill would be stretching, stretch- 
ing far across the lake like an 
arrow, narrow and so long, so 
long, for a versta or more all the 
way to the island in the lake, 
and it would cut this rocky island 
right in two, and as it cut the 
island in two, just then the sun 
would go down altogether, and 
light would go out of everything. 
And then I would be completely 
lost in melancholy. 

This is a faithful “and powerful 
picture of a sunset, outstanding for 
its dynamic qualities and scope— 
the swiftly-moving shadow ex- 
pressing the movement which takes 
place in nature—and the moment 
itself when darkness descends— 
“ust when the shadow divides 


the island in half, the sun goes. 


down altogether”—and the great 
expanse embraced in the scene. 
And in ail this there is a feeling 
of solitude; “fine, but sad,” mourn- 
Tee 

And this is not at all because 
thus a sick woman perceives na- 
ture—we know the author’s sub- 
jectivity; we know, too, that we 
have here to do with his own, 
highly characteristic perception of 
nature. Wh, even the delight in 
the “sticky little leaves” of early 
spring which in an instant reju- 
venates Ivan Karamazov, is ting- 
ed with this same shade: “Fine, 
but sad.” 

“I have a longing for life and 
I go on living in spite of logic. 
Though I may not believe in ‘the 
order of the universe, yet I love 


the sticky little leaves as they 
open in the spring. I love the 
blue sky .. .” 

We clearly feel the laceration 
in this Karamazov thirst for life. 

“If I didn’t believe in life... 
still I should want to live and 
having once tasted of the cup, 
I would not turn away from it till 
I had drained it! At thirty, though, 
I shall be sure to leave the cup, 
even if I’ve not emptied it, and 
turn away—where I don’t know.” 

“Sticky little leaves” are love- 
ly in spite of logic; essentially 
one has no right to love them. 
And so, through the sudden youth- 
ful joy which gushes and sparkles 
in Ivan’s speech, the tense note 
of doom is heard. 

The feeling of having lost na- 
ture is characteristic of Dostoyev- 
sky’s heroes, and they reach out 
toward the sticky little leaves of 
spring from the stuffy subjective 
world which is closing ever tight- 
er about them. . . 

The prose of Pushkin, Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, Chekhov, Gorky (and 
Pushkin’s poetry of course!) de- 
picts the movement of life as it 
determines human fate, but in 
Dostoyevsky’s works man_ con- 
ducts an experiment on himself, 
remaining in his tight-locked inner 
world. As a matter of fact, Do- 
stoyevsky is not very insistent 
on the fact that Raskolnikov ac- 
tually murdered a real old woman. 
What is important for him is 
that Raskolnikov has “killed a 
principle.” And it is no accident 
that the description of the murder 
of the old usuress is very much 
like Raskolnikov’s dream; it is 
not by accident that when Raskol- 
nikov brains the old woman with 
the butt end of a hatchet, his hand 
seems actuated “by a force not 
his own”—exactly as if in a dream. 
It is an ideologically- psychologi- 
cal problem that is being solved, 
an experiment that is being con- 
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ducted within his subjective con- 
sciousness: may or may not one 
“transgress a principle”? 

In just the same fashion Dostoyey- 
sky is willing to allow that Smer- 
dyakov, for all his artistic reality, 
is but a fragment of Ivan Kara- 
mazov’s inner world; all the more 
since Ivan’s imaginary interlocu- 
tor, whom he calls his “devil,” 
closely resembles Smerdyakov. 

Dostoyevsky’s subjective, expe- 
rimental method makes itself evi- 
dent in the fact that external 
reality in his novels is built up, 
is forced to serve as material 
for an experiment. The indepen- 
dent, objective movement of real 
life is missing; and this goes hand in 
hand with a peculiarly aggressive 
character in the plot and the whole 
composition of Dostoyevsky’s nov- 
els. Here we see the active hand 
of the experimenter regulating all 
the conditions of his experiment. 
He is little troubled, for example, 
by the improbability of having 
nearly all the characters of a novel 
meet unexpectedly at one and the 
same place. 

In War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina, it is above all the move- 
ment of reality itself that we 
feel, as it shapes people, changes 
their relations one to another, 
affects their characters and _ the 
like. But with Dostoyevsky it is 
the movement within the process- 
es of consciousness that stands 
out. A great many of his_person- 
ages are so little objectivized, so 
little distinguished from the au- 
thor’s own inner world, that they 
never acquire complete “material- 
ity” and “independence.” 

All this signified a tendency to 
break the epic strain of Russian 
prose, a turn toward decadence. 

Waging an incessant war against 
Dostoyevsky, Gorky contributed a 


great deal to a true understanding 
of. the real value and significance 
of his opponent’s art. 

In his literary polemics with 
Dostoyevsky, he made use of the 
same method of reducing the scale 
of things that he employed against 
“Tolstoyism”—a method exactly 
the opposite of Dostoyevsky’s own. 

“Of course, even a little sinner 
is good material for a great artist, 
if the artist knows how to exag- 
gerate his character’s worthless- 
ness as did F. M. Dostoyevsky,” 
remarked Gorky in his Notes of 
a Reader. 

Dostoyevsky transferred his he- 
roes from an everyday environment 
of the mass of people to the excep- 
tional, elevated surroundings he 
himself created—a sphere of “ideo- 
logical passions.” Gorky “reduced” 
these heroes, placed them back 
in a real environment and put 
everything in its proper setting. 
This method of combat was simul- 
taneously a method of profound, 
objective, creative analysis; Gor- 
ky’s “reduction” gives the key 
to the objective evaluation of 
Dostoyevsky’s: art. 

In his reminiscences of Tolstoy, 
Gorky cited the following obser- 
vation by the writer on Dostoyev- 
sky: 

“<Tt is curious that he is read so 
widely. I can’t understand why. 
It is painful and useless, because 
those Idiots, Raw Youths, Raskol- 
nikovs, and everything—things did 
not happen that way; it was all 
much simpler, more understand- 
able.’” 

Tolstoy’s opinion that “every- 
thing was simpler, more understand- 
able,” could not fail to strike 
a particularly sympathetic chord 
in Gorky, for it confirmed the 
correctness of his approach to 
Dostoyevsky. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF DOSTOYEVSKY’S WORKS. 


HORROR AND SUBMISSION. 


Strolling with Klim Samghin 
along the bank of the Neva on 
a “bright winter day,” his deca- 
dent young woman acquaintance, 
Serafima Nekhayeva, voices her 
dominating idea: 

“Tf only all life could halt like 
this frozen river, in order to give 
men time to think calmly and 
deeply about themselves,’ she said 
indistinctly, talking into her muff. 

“‘Under the ice, the river is 
flowing on just the same,’ Klim 
wanted to say, but discarding the 
thought as too trite, he glanced 
at her bird-like face and said: 

““Leontyev, a noted conserva- 
tive, was of the opinion that Rus- 
sia should be made to freeze a 
bit.’ 

“¢Why Russia alone? The whole 
universe ought to be frozen for 
a time, made to rest for a space.’” 

This, moreover, is Klim Sam- 
ghin’s own cherished idea. Gorky 
‘considered it the chief negative 
characteristic of philistinism. 

All the philistines in Gorky’s 
works have a conception of free- 
dom and happiness as a state of 
rest and immobility, and it was 
this, perhaps, which was more 
repellent to Gorky than any other 
tradition of philistinism. Dostoyev- 
sky turned out to be in the same 
camp with the Leontyevs and Po- 
bedonostsevs, whose — cherished 
dream it was to “freeze” Russia 
and halt the movement of life. 
Gorky’s desire to enter the Dos- 
toyevsky atmosphere sprang from 
his wish to get an inside under- 
standing of it, particularly an un- 
derstanding of what was it pre- 
cisely that had led Dostoyevsky 
into an alliance with the reaction- 
ary Leontyevs. What. was Gorky’s 
conception of this Dostoyevsky at- 
mosphere? 

“Vladimir Ivanovich!’ Varavka 


“TWO CHASMS” 


vociferated. ‘We’re speaking se- 
riously. Isn’t that true?’ 

“‘Fully,’ Lyutov shouted exci- 
tedly. 

“¢What is it you want, then?’ 

=< orberty.- 

“*¢ Anarchism?’ 

““As. you will. If our princes 
and counts stubbornly preach anar- 
chism, please allow also a mer- 
chant’s son to have an amiable 
chat on the subject. Do allow a 
man to experience all the delecta- 
tion and all the _ horror—yes, 
horror—of freedom of action. Al- 
low it without any limitations.’ 

“And after that?’ Turoboyev 
loudly asked. 

“Lyutov swung his chair around 
toward Turoboyev and extended 
his hand to him. 


“«And after that he himself will 
limit himself with his own free will. 
Man is a coward; man is greedy... . 
Allow him to become frightened of 
himself, give him permission to do 
so, and as a result you’ll have most 
excellent and timid and business- 
like people, who will, without any 
loss of time, make short work of 
themselves, bind themselves and 
each other, and yield—yield them- 
selves to the god of blissful and 
peaceful existence.. : 

“With a wave of his hand he 
drew a wide circle in the air. 

“<«Understand it thus. Boundless- 
ness and insatiability. Intellects 
are not common among us; ours are 
mad geniuses. And we are all stifl- 
ing—everybody, from top to bot- 
tom. We’re flying and falling... 
We be those who burn themselves 
at the stake—we burn in a dream-— 
from Ivan the Terrible and Avva- 
kum the Archpriest, to Bakunin, 
christened Mikhail, to Nechayev 


and Vsevolod Garshin. Do. not 
thrust Nechayev away; you 
mustn't! .... In spirit he is 
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brother in blood to Konstantin 
Leontyev and Pobedonostsev—also 
Konstantin.’ 

“<*You apparently agree with Dos- 
toyevsky about many things?’ Tu- 
roboyev asked. 

“Lyutov recoiled from him. 

“*No! In what? Not guilty! Don’t 
like him. ... The people do not 
want that freedom which the polli- 
ticians are promising, but such as 
priests can grant—to commit fright- 
ful sin, every conceivable sin, in 
order to become frightened, and then 
grow tame within themselves for 
the next three hundred years. . 

“«A strange theory,’ said Turo- 
boyev, shrugging his shoulders. He 
went down off the terrace into the 
gloom of the night, but having 
made a dozen steps, he said loudly: 

“<«Nevertheless, this is Dosto- 
yevsky. If not according to his 
thoughts, then according to his 
spirit.’ ” 

In the present instance, Gorky 
is quite in agreement with Turo- 
boyev who correctly labels Lyu- 
tov’s ratiocinations: “This is Dos- 
toyevsky.” Lyutov thus sets forth 
the central idea of the legend of 
the Great Inquisitor: “tamed” man- 
kind which must meekly entrust 
its fate to the “true authorities ”— 
an idea which basically regards man 
as a coward and slave, whose “re- 
bellion” must inevitably end in 
terror and submission. 

The theme of “freedom of action 
and fear of it (this was the essence 
of the experiment Dostoyevsky’s 
heroes performed on themselves) 
had long interested Gorky. Lyutov 
but develops ideas which were voic- 
ed by Jacob Mayakin in the writ- 
er’s early novel, Foma Gordeyev. 

“¢Russia is confused, and there 
is nothing steadfast in it; every- 
thing is staggering. Everybody 
lives awry, everybody walks on 
one side, there’s no harmony in 
life... . All are yelling out of 
tune, in different voices. And no 
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one understands what the other is 
in need of! There is a mist over 
everything—everybody inhales 
that mist, and that’s why the 
blood of the people has become 
spoiled—hence the sores. Man is 
given great liberty to reason, but 
is not permitted to do anything— 
that’s why man does not live; but 
rots and stinks.’ 


““What is to. be done, then?’ 
asked Lyubov, resting her elbows . 
on the table, and bending toward 
her father. 

“<Kverything!’ cried her father 
passionately. ‘Do everything. Go 
ahead! Let each man do whatever 
he knows best! But in order to do 
that he must be given liberty, free- 
dom! Since there has come a time 
when every raw youth believes that 
he knows everything, and was 
created for the complete arrange- 
ment of life—give him, give the 


- rogue freedom! Here, Carrion, live! 


Come, come, live! Ah! Then this 
comedy will follow: feeling that 
his bridle is off, man will then rush 
up higher than his ears, and like a 
feather will fly hither and thith- 
er. He will believe himself tobe a 
miracle worker, and then he’1l begin 
to gasp his life’s spirit away . . .’ 

“The old man paused awhile 
and, lowering his voice, went on, 
with a malicious smile: 

“*But there is very little of life- 
creating spirit in him! He’ll bristle 
up for a day or two, writhe all 
over the place—and the poor little 
fellow will soon grow weak. For 
his heart is rotten. . . . And right 
there and then the dear fellow will 
be caught by the real, worthy peo- 
ple. . . by those real people who 
are competent to be the actual 


civil masters. *.5. . 


“«What!’ they will say. ‘Have 
you grown tired, gentlemen? What,’ 
they will say, ‘your spleens cannot 
stand a real fire, can they?’” And, 
raising his voice, the old man con- 
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cluded his speech in an authori-— 


tative tone: 

“<Well then, now, you rabble, 
hold your tengues, and don’t 
squeak! Or we’ll shake you off 
the earth, lke worms from a 
tree! Shut up, dear fellows! Ha, 
ha, ha! That’s how it’s going to 
happen, Lyubovka! He, he, he!’” 

All Lyutov’s notions are echoed 
here: “freedom of action” and 
“let man become frightened of 


himself” and the hope that men- 


will “grow tame” (“freeze up”)—in 
short, the whole compass of ideas 
which Turoboyev says are “Dos- 
toyevsky.” In Mayakin’s argu- 
ment these ideas are translated in 
terms of the straightforward lan- 
guage of politics: here we see the 
essential truth about the Russian 
bourgeoisie; the real nature of 
its “liberalism” is revealed. 
«,..Thé ‘opposition’ of the 
Russian bourgeoisie to the autoc- 
racy, its dissatisfaction because 
the autocracy restricted personal 
initiative and could overcome nei- 
ther the anarchic, Asiatic disor- 
derliness of Russian life nor the 
elements of revolutionary discon- 
tent and disturbance, were close- 
ly intertwined with the _ ideas 
of the bourgeois counter-revolu- 
tion. And as a matter of fact, the 
‘master,’ Jacob Mayakin, became 
a member of the reactionary Octob- 
rist Party after the first revolu- 
tion of 1905-06, and after October 
1917, he revealed himself to be 
a cynically frank and _ ruthless 
enemy of the toiling people,” wrote 
Gorky in his Conversations on My 


Craft. 
There is reason to think that 
Gorky was addressing himself 


straight to Dostoyevsky already 
at the time when he put the quoted 
declarations in the mouth of Maya- 
kin. In Conversations on My Craft he 
tells of his work on Foma Gordeyeg: 

“The method was simple: I as- 
cribed to Jacob Mayakin something 


of the social philosophy of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche.” 

Now, if one take into consider- 
ation the concurrence of Lyutov’s 
and Mayakin’s ideas, and the fact 
that Gorky always associated Nie- 
tzsche and Dostoyevsky, and fi- 
nally the fact that Gorky had 
acquainted himself with both Dos- 
toyevsky’s novels and Nietzsche’s 
philosophy in youth—in view of 
all this, it seems quite probable 
that Gorky aims Mayakin’s argu- 
ments at Dostoyevsky. 

Turoboyev says of Lyutov’s opi- 
nions, which are similar to Maya- 
kin’s, that “This is Dostoyevsky. 
If not according to his thoughts, 
then according to his spirit.” 

Dostoyevsky hated all bourgeoi- 
sie, including the Russian—whose 
ideas and hopes, by the way, had 
not had time in his day to crys- 
tallize in the “Mayakin-Lyutov” 
form. To capitalism advancing on 
Russia, he opposed Russian back- 
wardness, idealizing the latter in 
a utopian idyl of “orthodox-church 
Socialism.” But the fate of every 
reactionary, anti-capitalist utopia, 
as the Communist Manifesto points 
out, is to serve in the struggle 
against the working class. 


At present, however, we are 
not so much interested in this 
concurrence of views with the 


Mayakins, which was unexpected 
for Dostoyevsky himself, as in 
Gorky’s conception of the “spir- 
it,” the atmosphere pervading Dos- 
toyevsky’s works. 

In Gorky’s Story of a Hero, 
Novak, history teacher in a pro- 
vincial high school and member 
of the reactionary Black Hun- 
dreds—a man who later achieves 
a successful political career in 
St. Petersburg—gives the follow- 
ing advice to the student who 
tells the story in first person: 

““Don’t believe the Socialists, 
they are men who have too much 
confidence in the power of reason 
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and forget the unreasonableness 
of life. Their mistake is that the 
Socialists . . . rousing in the mass- 
es the will to power, think that 
they are arousing the force of 
reason, whereas in reality they are 
only inflaming instincts: envy, 
malice, revenge. ... All men 
are anarchists by nature, and they 
grow more anarchistic .as time 
goes—that is the wayitis. But... 
the time has not yet come for 
anarchy. It will never come until 
the masses split up into units, 
each conscious of his own strength 
and of his right to live by the 
laws of his own spirit.’ 

“Bending still closer toward me, 
he asked, ‘You understand why 
it is that the mistake the Social- 
ists are making is criminal; why 
it is that precisely monarchy, mer- 
ciless, unyielding authority, can 
bring us most quickly to anarchy, 
to absence of authority, to absolute 
personal freedom? Think it over, 
nd you will clearly see that this 
is not a paradox... .’ 

“He strictly advised, or rather 
he commanded that I read Dos- 
toyevsky, Konstantin Leontyev, 
Nietzsche. 

““Yes,’ he would say, ‘just those 
men! Essentially anarchists in spir- 
it, monarchists because they real- 
ize the necessity: of being so.’” 

These arguments of a black reac- 
tionary who preaches the Nietz- 
schean cult of “chosen individuals” 
and “supermen,” are echoed in 
Klim Samghin’s thoughts about 
himself: 

«_ . . What confounded him was 
that in hours such as this, which 
required the keenest self-apprais- 
al on his part, he felt himself to 
be a kind of a conservative anar- 
chist or an anarchist-minded con- 
servative, and this was so peculiar 
that he ceased to understand him- 
self.” 

These excerpts from The Life 
of Klim Samghin (Lyutov’s con- 
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versation with Varavka and Turo- 
boyev, and Samghin’s musings), 
from Foma Gordeyey and Story of 
a@ Hero introduce us to Gorky’s 
conception of Dostoyevsky. 

Gorky saw that in the novels 
of Dostoyevsky the path which 
Lyutov and Mayakin wanted to 
have open toall had already been 
traversed in the consciousness of 
individuals: Dostoyevsky’s heroes 
had “allowed” themselves “the lib- 
erty to sin frightfully and in 
every way, in order to become 
frightened and—submit.” The po- 
litical equivalent of this process, 
which went on in the minds of 
Dostoyevsky’s heroes, was con- 
tained, as Gorky saw, in the for- 
mulas voiced by Klim Samghin 
and Novak: “conservative anar- 
chist or anarchist-minded conser- 
vative,” “anarchists in spirit, mon- 
archists because they realize the 
necessity of being so.” 


“Allow man to become fright- 
ened of himself!” Lyutov cries. 
Dostoyevsky “allowed” this with- 
out limit. “When you read Dos- 
toyevsky you feel his endless 
fright at the gloomy depths of his 
own soul,” wrote Gorky in Con- 
versations on My Craft. 

Precisely what was it that “fright- 
ened” Dostoyevsky in “the gloomy 
depths” of the human soul? 

It seemed to him that he had’ 


discovered the evil in man’s nature, 


as Columbus had discovered Amer- 
ica. “He seems to feel himself 
the proclaimer of certain dark 
forces hostile to man, he con- 
stantly calls attention to the rui- 
nous efforts of the man who seeks 
chiefly complete personal liberty, 
demanding that he be granted the 
right to make use of everything, 
enjoy everything and submit to 
nothing.” (From the Course in the 
History of Russian Literature, given 
by Gorky in 1909 for workers in 
the Capri school.) Dostoyevsky 
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thought that he had discovered 
the absolute and frightful laws 
governing man’s nature — and 
above all the law of  gravitat- 
ion toward cruelty and abomi- 
nation which was at least as strong, 
if not stronger, than the gravitat- 
ion to the good and to beauty. 
Dostoyevsky spoke of this discov- 
ery in solemn words and, it even 
seems, in words of rejoicing: 

“Let me be accursed, let me 
be low and base, but let me, too, 
kiss the hem of the surplice in 
which my god is robed; let me 
at the same time follow the devil, 
but I am_ nevertheless thy son, 
O Lord, and I love thee and expe- 
rience the joy without which a 
man cannot stand nor exist,” says 
Mitya Karamazov. 

Lyutov, who at first will in no 
way agree with Turoboyev’s re- 
mark, “Nevertheless, this is Dos- 
toyevsky,” later half concedes the 
point: “We live in the fulfillment 
of sins, and for the conquest of 
temptation,” he mutters. “Never 
having sinned, one does not have 
to repent; never having repented, 
one does not need to find salva- 
tion.” 


This formulation of Christian 
ethics, sanctioning every kind of 
moral laxity, as well as abuses 
of all sorts in real life, was con- 
sidered by Gorky to be highly 
characteristic of Dostoyevsky’s he- 
roes. Mitya’s pathetic utterances 
about “the surplice in which my 
god is robed” and “following the 
devil” are fully reconcilable under 
such a formula. 


Grushenka is quite in agreement 
with Mitya’s opinion of himself: 
“I know, you’re a beast, but you’re 
noble.” 

We know that Dostoyevsky’s 
heroes as a rule give very faithful 
characterizations of themselves; so 
we have every reason to believe 
these words of Mitya’s: “I loved 


degeneracy, I loved the shame of 
degeneracy, I loved cruelty: am 
I not a bedbug, a noxious insect?” 

The turn of phrase here is note- 
worthy: not “I was cruel” or 
“] acted cruelly,” but “I loved 
cruelty.” 

And in truth Mitya Karamazov 
enjoys such situations, for in- 
stance, as the following. A young 
girl, Yekaterina Ivanovna, finds 
herself in difficult circumstances 
which make the immediate obtain- 
ment of three thousand rubles a 
matter of life and death for her. 
Mitya has the money, and lets 
Yekaterina Ivanovna understand 
that he will give it to her if she 
gives herself to him. The girl 
is proud and beautiful, and he 
finds it pleasant to humble such 
a person. Then when Yekaterina 
Ivanovna, stunned by her sorrow 
and the insult of Mitya’s offer, 
comes to him, and he feels the 
psychological impossibility of car- 
rying out his intention, he feels 
a desire to even more fiercely 
insult and disgrace her; he wants 
to play “the nastiest, swinish cad’s 
trick”—“take her down a_ peg” 
with coldly scornful, haggling words 
and, as if it were a naked bargain, 
offer her two hundred rubles. But 


Mitya “even though a beast, is 
noble”; so he behaves “chival- 
rously,” actually arousing Yeka- 
terina Ivanovna’s . admira- 
tion. 


Considering that Alyosha in The 
Insulted and Injured, an innocent 
lamb compared to Mitya, was call- 
ed a “dirty louse” by Dobrolyu- 
bov, what words would he have 
found for Mitya Karamazov? In- 
deed, Mitya does not spare him- 
self, constantly applying to him- 
self such epithets as “noxious in- 
sect.” This does not prevent him, 
however, from considering him- 
self an honest person— “though a 
man of base desires, I’m honest”: 
and in truth “never having sin- 
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ned, one does not have to repent; 
never having repented, one does 
not find salvation.” 

It seems that Mitya above all 
must have been in Gorky’s mind 
when he said that Dostoyevsky 
took a “petty sinner” and “exag- 
gerated his worthlessness.” 

The “exaggeration” of Mitya Kar- 
amazov springs from the very 
fact that to Dostoyevsky, Mitya’s 
creator, this character seemed the 
most typical, so to speak, the 
“mass” representative of human 
nature, with its equally strong 
attraction toward evil and good, 
its anarchism. 

Mitya did not murder his father, 
although inwardly he was more 
or less ripe for the act. But he 
was the actual, though involun- 
tary, murderer of another charac- 
ter, Ilyusha. The drunken Kara- 
mazov drags Ilyusha’s father, a 
beggar, a man already humbled 
by life, out of the tavern by his 

eard; and this insult to the father 
stuns and crushes the sickly and 
high-spirited lad, causing his ill- 
ness and death. 

“Papa, how you were insulted!” 
The reader cannot forget the child’s 
ery. Like Ivan Karamazov in his 
conversation with Alyosha, Do- 
stoyevsky has chosen the theme 
of children’s suffering as a “clear 
illustration,” a way to give most 
powerful expression to the suffer- 
ing of all humanity and the un- 
reasonableness of life. 

Ilyusha and his story play a 
tremendous role in developing the 
theme of The Brothers Karamazov. 
The boy and his plight are reflect- 
ed in the dream Mitya sees, in 
which he sorrows over the world’s 
injured “babes”; this sorrow leads 
him to his main conclusion, the 
necessity of pacifying, of “freez- 
ing” all his passions and “answer- 
ing for” the world, of suffering 
for the children of the universe and 
of dissolving himself in the sea 


4* 


of human suffering. This false 


-and ugly idea actually meant justi- 


fying and sanctioning the whole 
of that life where “the babes” are 
tortured; it was a hackneyed, phar- 
asaical, fanatic perversion of Chris- 
tian morality; but this conclu- 
sion of Mitya’s is linked by Dos- 
toyevsky with an amazing picture 
of children suffering, in which 
are reflected all the sufferings 
of poverty-stricken peasant Rus- 
sla. 

And this picture arises in the 
mind of Mitya—the same Mitya 
who insults and humiliates Ilyusha; 
the same Mitya who loves cruelty! 

In Dostoyevsky’s works it is 
just this combination that he pre- 
sents as particularly terrible, this 
capacity for the loftiest feelings 
combined with love for abomina- 
tion and “shame,” this simultaneous 
manifestation of “evil” and “good” 
in man— “freedom to do anything.” 
And the nobler, the loftier the 
human sentiments of men like 
Mitya (Dostoyevsky looks upon 
them as the “overwhelming major- 
ity” of mankind), the more re- 
pulsive are manifestations of the 
“noxious insect,” the poisonous 
centipede that lives in their souls. 

“Sensual lust—for the insects! 
I am that insect, brother,” says 
Mitya in his confession to Alyosha. 
“All we Karamazovs are such in- 
sects, and, angel that you are, 
that insect lives in you, too, and 
will stir up a tempest in your 
blood. . Beauty is a frightful 
and terrible thing! It is terrible 
because it has not been fathomed 
and never can be fathomed, for 
god sets us nothing but riddles. 
Here the boundaries meet and all 
contradictions exist side - by 
side. ... We must solve them 
as we can, and try to keep a dry 
skin in the water. Beauty! I can’t 
endure the thought that a man 
of lofty mind and heart begins 
with the ideal of the Madonna and 
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ends with the ideal of Sodom. 
What’s still more awful is that 
a man with the ideal of Sodom in 
his soul does not renounce the 
ideal of the Madonna, and _ his 
heart may be on fire with that 
ideal, genuinely on fire, just as 
in his days of youth and innocence. 
Yes, man is broad, too broad, in- 
deed. I’d have him more limited. 
The devil only knows what to 
make of it! 
is shameful, is beauty to the heart, 
and only that. Is there beauty 
in Sodom? Believe me, that for 
the immense mass of mankind 
beauty is found in Sodom. Did 
you know that secret?” 

And as the prosecutor demands 
a severe sentence for Mitya, he 
winds up his speech of accusation 
with these words. “Two chasms, 
gentlemen of the jury, remember 


that Karamazov can  contem- 
plate two chasms, and both at 
once.” 


“Did you know this secret or 
not?” Essentially Dostoyevsky puts 
this question to Belinsky and to 
Nekrasov: do you know that with- 
in man lives a malicious insect, 
passionately eager to injure and 
befoul, and that man, left to 
himself, given “freedom of action” 
will both figuratively and literal- 
ly “injure” and wound himself 
and all who cross his path as did 
Mitya Karamazov! Man must sub- 
mit in order to bring about the 
gracious peace of an Alyosha or 


KARAMAZOVDOM 


Gorky reveals the objective 
reality underlying Dostoyevsky’s 
heightened and idealized charac- 
ters. This idealization lay above all 
in the fact that Dostoyevsky attri- 
buted a universal and absolute 
significance to his characters. Gor- 
ky restricted the significance of 
such types, located them accu- 
rately on the map of human socie- 


What to the mind, 


Father Zosima or the hero of the 
Idiot. Blessed be he who humbles 
himself; but if his “devil,” his 
Smerdyakov, be too strong for 
him to submit, then let the Pobed- 
onostsevs have a free hand, let 
them “freeze” him. “All men are 
anarchists by nature,” says Gor- 
ky’s character, Novak, and so they 
must be bridled. Human reason 
is not to be trusted, in Dostoyev- 
sky’s opinion: life itself is unrea- 
sonable; if human reason is given 
free play, it will inevitably justify 
Karamazov’s, “all is permissible!” 
Therefore a higher authority 1s 
needed—religion, god. There can 
be no doubt that Dostoyevsky, 
like his own heroes, inculcated 
in himself the necessity of belief 
in god, and searching within him- 
self would not have been able to 
say firmly that he really believed 
in “his god.” It is no mere chance 
that notes of atheism ring out with 
such noble daring and force in 
the speech of Ivan Karamazov; 
no accident that Shatov, one of 
Dostoyevsky’s favorite 
when asked directly whether he 
believes in god—answers, 
shall believe.” Dostoyevsky’s be- 
lef in god can be characterized in 
the words of Gorky’s Novak who 
was a believer “because he real- 
ized the necessity of being so.” 
Such, in Gorky’s opinion, is the 
atmosphere of Dostoyevsky’s works 
and the compass of his subjective 
conceptions. 


AND OKUROVDOM 


ty, “localized” them and freed the 
actual content from its mystified 
form. 

Gorky performed this operation 
boldly, without fear of “hurting 
the feelings” of Dostoyevsky and 
his heroes by associations that were 
unexpected and none too pleasant 
for them. Dostoyevsky himself, 
by the way, was never afraid of 


heroes— . 
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illuminating the night sky. . . 
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“insulting” his own heroes: he 
placed Ivan Karamazov side by 
side with Smerdyakov; he stub- 
bornly associated Mitya with a 
cruel and sensual cad, endowed 
with ruinous strength; even his 
most favorite character, Alyosha, 
is closely linked with “Karamazov- 
dom. 7 

The real significance of the Mitya 
Karamazov theme is revealed by 
Gorky in his Okurov Town, a tale 
which might be characterized as 
a “conversation between Gorky and 
Dostoyevsky.” 

The very epigraph to the tale 
is noteworthy; it at once introduces 
the reader to the atmosphere of 
the little town of Okurov: “ ‘Beast- 
ly, provincial hole!’— F. M. Dosto- 
yevsky.” 

And as the reader grad- 
ually, page by page, enters the 
life of Okurov, he seems to recol- 
lect something already known to 
him. He seems to find himself 
in a familiar place, but one he 
cannot recognize immediately. Fi- 
nally he does. These are the same 
streets, the same little houses, the 
same picketed front gardens, the 
same people; but the reader sees 
them in a different light. The-mist, 
the tempestuous emotion, the fan- 
tastic and somehow terrible light 
that pervaded everything, have 
now been replaced by the even 
illumination of a winter sun, so- 
berly and coldly lighting up every 
twisting lane .and blind alley. 
You do not know which is the 
more terrible: there everything was 
heightened, triumphantly _ terri- 
ble—but now you see everything 
commonplace and terrible: and you 
think, “So this is what they are 
like, these people with their out- 
landish passions! This is what that 
little town is like which I saw in 
the tragic glow of a fire alarmingly 


The reader soon feels that 
the little town of Okurov 1s 
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essentially that very Skotoprig- 
onyevsk whose taverns and wine- 
shops were so hospitable to the 
roistering Mitya Karamazov, tie 
town’s most popular brawler and 
rioter, the man who most actively 
“contemplated two chasms—and 
both at once!” You almost expect 
to hear Grushenka’s heels come 
click-clicking down these same Oku- 
rov streets, to see Mitya drag 
Ilyusha’s unfortunate father out 
of that tavern by the beard, and 
to see the fatal pestle brandished 
in Mitya’s hand in that deserted 
fence corner. ... The same “beast- 
ly, provincial hole” of old Russia, the 
same passions and disasters suffered 
by unbridled philistines. .. . 

In the little town of Okurov, one 
Vavilo Burmistrov, the town’s most 
popular brawler and rioter, wends 
his roistering way from tavern to 
market, to wineshop. He, too, 
energetically “contemplates two 
chasms—and both at once” and 
he has the typical Karamazov 
“abandon” whether he be in the 
depths or on the “heights.” 


Burmistrov takes offense be- 
cause the one-eyed Tiunov, a man 
of wise and quiet speech, is be- 
coming more popular among their 
fellows than Burmistrov himself, 
the “ornament and pride” of the 
Zarechye, the plebeian district of 
Okurov. 

“Choking with the sensation, 
for him a new one, of bitterness 
and of falling into some pit,” 
Burmistrov informs the police that 
Tiunov is making “rebellious” 
speeches, and is rewarded with a 
ruble by the district captain. 

“It was the end of August, a. 
fine rain sifted from the sky... . 
Yesterday’s malice against the 
one-eyed man was replaced in Va- 
vilo’s breast by a kind of cold 
emptiness; rankling recollections 
(of the times he had been arrested 
and beaten in the police station 
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for various rows) prickled impor- 
tunately in his memory. 

“‘TIs that what you’re paying 
me a ruble for?’ Vavilo muttered, 
halting in the rain. 

“His injuries came back to him 
one by one, leading him some- 
where past the taverns and wine- 
shops.” 

And so, hardly knowing how, 
Burmistrov finds himself in the 
house of—Tiunov. : 

“And entering Tiunov’s room, 
he cast his wet jacket on the floor 
and strode up and down, waving 
his arms, groaning, beating him- 
self about the breast and head with 
tightly clenched fists. 

“*Jacob—here! Look at me, here 
I am! Really and truly. Ah! A 
man! Who am I? A grain of dust! 
An autumn leaf! Where does it 
lie—my path, where’s life for me?’ 

“He was acting, but acting sin- 
cerely, with all the power of his 
soul: his face turned pale, his eyes 
filled with tears, his heart burned 
with acute pain. 

“For a long time he continued 
to shout out his penitence and 
complaints, not listening nor car- 
ing to hear what Tiunov was saying: 
earried away by his own acting, 
he himself admired it from some 
luminous corner of his heart. . . . 

“Tiunov gave a long sigh. 

“*Eh! Vavilo, you have a fine 
soul, after all!’ 

“<‘My soul... is free for ev- 
erything!’ exclaimed Burmistrov, 
overjoyed. ‘Let’s drink to our 
friendship. Ah! I can’t control 
the emotions of my heart.’ 

“After they had drunk and kiss- 
ed, Tiunov wiped his lips hard 
and the conversation assumed a 
calm and friendly character. 

“<«Just stop and think,’ argued 
the one-eyed man _ unhurriedly, 
‘why your heart sways back and 
forth like a pendulum, deceiving 
everyone, yes, even yourself. Be- 
cause you're not on solid ground, 


brother, because you’re a man 
who’s not tied to anything, to 
wit—a philistine! The word ought 
to be “full-istine” because a man 
is full of everything, but it’s all 


mixed, shuffled up. 

“ ‘Right,’ exclaimed  Vavilo, 
nodding his head. ‘Ah! that’s 
right, you know, by god! I’m 
full of everything.’ 

“ «But there’s no pivot! And 
we’re all like that, mixed up 


inside. . . . We’ve nothing to sell 
but our souls. We live disgrace- 
fully: in youth we dishonor the 
earth, in old age we scramble 
toward heaven, tottering to mon- 
asteries and shrines... .’” 
Here we have the typical Kara- 
mazov contemplation of the “two 
chasms” simultaneously, one from 
the luminous corner, and the other 
from the dark corner of the heart. 
Mitya Karamazov, with all his 
unlimited capacity for vileness, 
with all his love for what was 
really base, experienced a genuine 
feeling of horror at the “bottom- 
less chasms” which he could reach. 
Burmistrov, naturally, is not simply 
a reproduction of Mitya. Still, 
we cannot forget that Burmistrov 
acts sincerely, with all the power 
of his soul, that his heart, too, 1s 
“genuinely, genuinely on fire” 
with a sharp longing for the “bright 
ideal”—though this longing is, of 
course, superficial and fleeting. 
Give Vavilo another spoonful 
of education—and the style of 
his “confession of an ardent heart” 
would be quite like Mitya’s; the 
direct kinship of style is expressed 
again in those _ self-derogatory 
cries: “Who am I? A grain of dust!” 
and “Am I not a bedbug?”, and 
in the prevailing tone of lofty 
declamation. As regards the sub- 
stance of Burmistrov’s confession, 
here we no longer have kinship, 
but identity. Mitya speaks of the 
freedom of the soul for the Madonna 
and for Sodom. Burmistrov also 
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says that his soul “is free for ev- 
erything.” Neither of them can 
control “the emotions of his heart.” 
And both have compassionate lis- 
teners—in one case Alyosha and 
in the other Tiunov—who say the 
same fhing in different words, 
“Eh! you have a fine soul, after 
all!” And to both applies Tiunov’s 
characterization, “A man is full 
of everything, but it’s all mixed, 
shuffled up. But there’s no pivot!” 

Mitya contemplates his “two 
chasms” in the abstract sphere of 
honesty and baseness, beauty and 
ugliness, the Madonna and Sodom, 
kindness and cruelty, cleanliness 
and dirt, and so on. Gorky re- 
veals what all these antitheses 
essentially signify in the sphere 
of concrete social relationships. 

Gorky’s “conversation” with 
Dostoyevsky in Okuroy Town 
consists of Gorky’s deciphering the 
social meaning of the “two chasms,’ 
places thes® “chasms” against the 
background of the life of society 
as it actually was in the writer’s 
day. 

Okurov Town deals with the 
philistines and the revolution, the 
action taking place in the eventful 
year of 1905. 

Vavilo Burmistrov lends a very 
sympathetic ear to the rumors of 
the beginning “rebellion.” He tells 
his girl friend, the prostitute Gla- 
fira, nick- named “Boat,” that he 
must have “a-chance to get ahead.” 
“Of course, it’s all nonsense, those 
rebellions, but I wouldn’t mind 
some rebelling all the same — eh!” 

“‘“My great big man!’ chanted 
Boat, embracing him. 

“<Yes, sir. I’d show them what 
I’m made of,’ exclaimed Bur- 
mistrov with rising excitement. 

Then the revolution comes and 
‘Vavilo Burmistrov rushed about 
jostling everybody; his shirt 
sleeves rolled up and his eyes 
flashing with joy and gaiety, he 
shouted at the top of his voice: 


-better than you. 
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. ‘Time, for revenge! Here it is! 


The day has come, * oho!’ 


“Respectable ‘people as yet 
continued to be calm _ observers 
of the disorders; stopping Vavilo, 
they would ask him, ‘What are 
you shouting about?’ 

“‘What?’ the fighter repeated 
threateningly (Vavilo was one of 
the best fist fighters in Okurov) 
and, suddenly, radiant with joy, 
gave his questioner a mighty hug. 
‘Isn’t it fine, old boy, huh? How 
people have got their backs up, 
haven’t they? The day has come! 
Did you hear—freedom? If I want 
to, I'll live, and if I don’t, I 
won’t, eh?’ 

“The townsmen, forcing a smile, 
asked, ‘What is that freedom?’ 

“*Brethren!’ chanted Burmis- 
trov, chocking and drumming his 
breast with his fists. ‘The soul is 
being liberated! Soar upward, soul, 


and. ana .atl 
“<Drunk,’ the respectable people 
told each other, walking away 


from him and frowning.” 

The revolution expanded . the 
“luminous .corner” of Burmistrov’s 
heart. He tells Tiunov, “I am 
Today I pity 
everyone, each inhabitant of our 
town has become dear to me! You 
call them philistines, but I am 
sorry for-them. Eh! you one-eyed 
fellow, your soul is also blind on 
one side!” Here, too, one recogni- 
zes the intonation and words of 
Mitya Karamazov, whose “Ah! you 
Bernards!” is addressed to all “nar- 
row” people. Of all Dostoyevsky’ s 
characters, Mitya is the most “ma- 
terial”: he is so clearly drawn and 
alive that one can easily imagine 
what his reaction to the environ- 
ment would be under various con- 
ditions and circumstances. There 
is every indication that Mitya 
would have behaved just like Bur- 
mistrov- in the first days of the 
revolution—if, of course, he had 
not been sentenced to penal ser- 
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vitude or entered a monastery 
before then. He, too, of course, 
would have been sorry for the 
“philistines” and everyone else, 
for we know how prone Mitya was 
to such tender, universal pity. He, 
too, would have accepted the rev- 
olution with the same cry of 
“Soar upward, soul, and ... that’s 
all!” 

But even in the very first days 
of the revolution, there are notes 
reminiscent of Mayakin and Lyu- 
tov in Burmistrov’s thought and 
utterances. 

“«Pity for everyone has filled 
my heart!’ shouted Vavilo, reeling. 
‘And I say honestly, say this one 
thing to all—give man freedom, 
let him learn for himself what is 
forbidden fruit. Let him try all 
paths for himself, ah!’” 

Here the longing for “freedom 
of action” of which Lyutov spoke, 
freedom “to sin in every way” 
and “try all paths,” the anar- 
chistic “abandon” of the Karama- 
zovs and the Burmistrovs is al- 
ready combined with the note of 
“submission,” of “freezing.” “Let 
man learn what is forbidden fruit!” 
Another confused  philistine is 
Artyushka Pistolet, who confesses 
that “such things sometimes come 
into my head, it’s a shame! It 
even scares me! For that reason, 
to tell the truth, I live apart from 
people, alone, because I’m often 
afraid of what I might do.” (The 
“man from the underground” 
might have said the same thing 
of himself, word for word.) This 
counterpart of Burmistrov is trot- 
bled: “No, the real question is, 
what are we going to do with 
freedom?” 

And in truth men like Burmistrov 
in the majority of cases, 
or later, find themselves in the 
camp of the enemies of freedom: 
and they fight against the revo- 
lution with the same “abandon” 
with which they greeted it, for 


sooner = 


they have not at the beginning 
grasped its aims and meaning, 
but have thought it to be an 
anarchist, universal “soul holi- 
day.” 

Vavilo Burmistrov, in spite of 
his dislike of “respectable people,” 
turns out to be a most efficient 
tool in the hands of the Black 
Hundred reaction. But before we 
reach this denouement of the tale, 
a word must be said about Bur- 
mistrov’s love affair. 

His mistress, Glafira, “repos- 
itory of all his troubles,” loves 
Vavilo for his good looks and for 
the earthly passions by which he 
is swayed. But for “her soul’s 
sake,” like a candle burnt to god 
to “cleanse herself,” she has 
fallen in love with Sima Devush- 
kin, the town poet, a poor and 
sickly lad who writes sad and 
prayer-like verses. He is simple, 
quiet, truthful, loves and pities 
everyone; and all in all, Glafira 
is sure, he is “agreeable to god.” 
Unable to le, Devushkin proposes 
to Glafira that she confess their 
relationship as lovers to  Bur- 
mistrov. 

“She was disturbed, jumped up 
nimbly, embraced Sima and began 
earnestly to argue with him: 

“<Don’t even think of it, no, 
no! Do you hear? It’s only you I 
love! But Vavilo ... he’s this 
kind of a fellow, see . . . nobody 
like) Tiras Ss 

“She closed her eyes and stretch- 
ed herself mysteriously. 

“Why do I go with him?’ 
she continued more calmly and 
confidently. ‘From fear. If you 
don’t yield to him, he’ll kill 
you! Oh, yes, he would! But my 
love for you is a good love, for my 
soul. Do you understand? For that 
pure love, I’ll be pardoned many 
sins—I know! How could I not 
love you?’” 

Here, in its reduced aspect, we 
have before us one of Dostoyevsky’s 


‘ay, 
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themes; we can hardly fail to see 
the resemblance of the triangle 
made up of Burmistrov, Glafira 
and Devushkin to that constituted 
by Rogozhin, Nastasya_ Phili- 
povna and Myshkin. The ungoy- 
ernable Rogozhin, shaken by 
earthly passions, inspires fear in 
Nastasya Philipovna; she clearly 
realizes that he is capable of kill- 
ing her; the miserable and sickly 
Prince Myshkin, simple, quiet, 
truthful, loving and pitying ev- 
eryone, awakes a “good love” in 


‘her, for “her soul’s sake.” With 


Dostoyevsky, all this is of course 
highly complicated, particularly 
by Nastasya Philipovna’s feeling 
that shé is “unworthy” of Myshkin’s 
love for her. This striving for a 
pure love for “her soul’s sake,” to 
be cleansed from her sins, is also 
characteristic of Grushenka (her 
relations with Alyosha reveal that 
she might feel such a love for him). 
Incidentally, Burmistrov’s Gla- 
fira has a very strong external 
resemblance to Karamazov’s Gru- 
shenka, even to details. For in- 
stance, both of them when they 
wish to be insulting, speak in a 
saccharine sing-song (Grushen- 
ka’s talk with Yekaterina Iva- 
novna; and Glafira’s with assessor 
Zhukov). The character of De- 
vushkin is reminiscent of Myshkin 
and of Makar Devushkin in Dos- 
toyevsky’s Poor Folkg, indeed of 
all that writer’s “humble people.” 
Sima Devushkin is more closely 
kin to Makar Devushkin than to 
the other “humble ones,” because 
both are notable for prétest—tim- 
id and “virginal” though it be— 
against the environment which 
erushes them. 
Learning of his 
lessness, Burmistrov bursts in 
upon her ready for murder. 
Something like Rogozhin’s story 
would have been the result, ex- 
cept that Sima Devushkin turns 
up at the appropriate moment, 


mistress’ faith- 


and Burmistrov kills him. (Ro- 
gozhin wanted to kill Myshkin.) 
This “chance” murder is very char- 
acteristic for the Karamazov- 
Burmistrov trait of “abandon.” 
Mitya, too, almost murdered the 
old servant Grigori who got in his 
way, instead of his father, Fyodor 
Pavlovich Karamazov, and only 
later learned that he had not 
killed, but only injured the old 
man. 

“¢Why did you kill the fellow?’ 
Burmistrov was asked by Che- 
tykher, watchman of the house of 


ill fame where the murder took 
place. 
“How do I know?’ answered 


Vavilo, as if in a dream. ‘Sort 
of without meaning to. He got 
in the way of the wheel, so. Well, 
Gident.. a. Whats, he 4.to,-.mez... 

Mitya Karamazov speaks in 
almost the same words of the old 
Grigori. “He got in the way, the 
old man. Well, lie there. . .” 

Thus in Okuroy Town Gorky 
gives “free play” to many of 
Dostoyevsky’s themes. 

After the murder of Devushkin 
comes the tragic-comic episode 
of Burmistrov’s arrest. He. has 
already found out “what is for- 
bidden fruit for man,” and is 
ready to condemn himself to sub- 
mission. He wants to be arrested 
and tried with all due formality. 
But the police have no time for 
him; the wave of revolution has 
already rolled as far as Okurov. 
Accompanied by Chetykher and’ 
Artyushka, Burmistrov goes to the 
police station .“to get arrested.” 
The following episode takes place 
on the way. 

“Burmistrov . . . left the side- 
walk and took to the middle of 
the street. 

“¢Where are you going?’ Che- 
tykher shouted at him. 

“You see where,’ answered Va- 
vilo angrily. 

“«Oh! you want go o just like 
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an arrested man?’ said Chetykher 


peaceably, and fell silent. ‘Al- 

ready condemned himself, that 

means, in his own eyes. 2 
Although the murder of De- 


vushkin was “unintentional,” Bur- 
mistrov has already passed judg- 
ment on himself and, like Mitya, 
longs for punishment. But again, 
as with Mitya, the desire for pun- 
ishment struggles with the desire 
for life. Vavilo is not yet destined 
to freeze up. Escape from 

“arrest” proves very easy; no one 
detains him, simply. And here his 
“breadth” shows up, here at last 
he shows “what he is made of.” 
Coming out of “incarceration,” 
Burmistrov at once finds himself 
in the thick of events. The first 
people he sees on the street, look- 
ing through a crack in a fence, 
are the “respectable citizens,” who 
are discussing a program of struggle 
against the Okurov plebeians, the 
hard-working, lower-class phili- 
stines of the Zarechye. “He did 
not like these prosperous people 
and knew that they did not like 
him, but today his breast was 
filled with emotions that were 
like clouds mingling in a confused 
and leaden mass....” 
the name of his rival, Tiunov, 
mentioned in the same breath with 
that of Okurov’s honored “lib- 
eral,” Kozhemyakin; and “envy 
stings his heart.” Then he hears 
the talk about himself. 

“<«That fighter of theirs, Va- 
vilo Burmistrov, is a match for 
ten men—when it comes to riot- 
ing. 4 
“With ‘involuntary fright, Va- 
vilo shrank back from the fence, 
but he liked hearing what the 
townsmen had to say about him. 
And for a second he was possessed 
with an acute desire to leap over 
the fence, right in the middle of 
that knot of men— —ah! how they 
would scatter for dear life! 

“«. . . They’re afraid, the dev- 


He hears 


ils!’ Vavilo realized, gritting 
his teeth. The alarm of the citi- 
zens pleased him, gave him a warm 
inner glow. and filled his heart 
with boldness. He scanned their 
worried faces attentively and saw 
clearly that all these respectable 
people were as helpless as a flock 
of sheep that have lost their bell- 
wether.” 

Contemplation of “two chasms” 
through the crack in the fence 
proceeds at a rapid rate. It is not 
clear why the helplessness of the 
prosperous people delights Va- 
vilo: because it will be easy to 
settle accounts with them, or be- 
cause it will be easy to take the 
place of their missing “bell-wether.” 
Most likely, as befits a Burmistrov, 
both the one and the other please 
him. 


The subsequent action progres- 


ses quite in the “Mayakin and 
Lyutov” style, or—in the style of 
Dostoyevsky. It begins with a 
confession before all the people, 
of the kind so cherished by Dos- 
toyevsky’s heroes; Sonya Marme- 
ladova sketched the scene of such 
a confession for Raskolnikov. 


- ‘Well, what shall I do now? 
Tell me, he asked, suddenly rais- 
ing his "head and looking at her, 
his face terribly twisted with des- 
pair. 


“*Whatshall you do?’ she cried, 
suddenly juniping up, and_ her 
eyes, till now filled with tears, 
were all at once bright and flash- 
ing. ‘Stand up.’ She “seized him by 
the shoulder; he rose, looking at 
her almost in amazement. ‘Go 
now, this very minute, stand at 
the crossroads, bow, first kiss the 
earth which you have dishonored, 
and then bow to the whole world, 
to the four points of the compass 
and say aloud to all, ‘I killed!’” 

Mitya Karamazov, too, feels 
this need of confession before all 
the peoleq. 


~*~ 
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Vavilo Burmistrov acts in the 
same way. 
“And suddenly the familiar, 


drunken fire flared up within him, 
touching him off and sweeping him 
across the fence; lke a flaming 
brand he fell among the crowd, 
quickly setting fire to dry hearts. 

““Q Russian people! O true be- 
lievers!’ he shouted, raising his 
hands aloft and spinning like a 
top amid the frightened men. ‘It 
is I, Burmistrov—beat me! Ah! 
good people, the light has dawned 
on me. Let me confess, let me air 
my soul!’ ” 

They rushed away from him in all 
directions; someone in fright struck 


him in the ribs with a. stick, 
another ‘howled. Vavilo flung 
himself upon his knees, stretched 


out his hands and fearlessly ap- 
pealed: 

“<“Beat me, men, beat me! We 
are free now. You beat me and 
as for you-—those others, who. . .’ 

“He did not know just who, 
and his voice choked with the 
fullness of his utterance.” 

But among the prosperous folk 
were men who perceived that Va- 
vilo might have a certain political 
interest for them. 

“ <Stop!’ cried Kulugurov, wav- 
ing his hands. ‘Don’t touch him. 
Wait!’ 

“¢Was I not, brothers, a lover of 
freedom?’ ” 

Burmistrov quickly _ enters 
into his new role; from a frondeur, 
an enemy of the “prosperous folk,” 
he turns into their tool. His treach- 
ery is instantaneous, as befits 
a man who can appreciate “two 
chasms” at one and the same 
time. 

“The townsmen cautiously en- 
circled him and Burmistrov, eyes 
sparkling, felt that victory was 
near, and became more and more 
exhilarated. 

“‘What’s freedom to me? I have 


killed and am free? I have stolen 
and am free?’ 

“«Right!’ shouted Kulugurov, 
stamping his feet. ‘Listen to him, 
people.’ 

“*Yousee?’ cried Bazunov, hop- 
ping about. ‘There’s your freedom! 
Even a bandit like this. under- 
stands. There! A real Russian con- 
science for you, aha!’ 

“All about was a 
dull muttering. 

“<«Straight from the heart, did 
you notice?’ 

“«Simple people never forget god. 
It’s all kinds of educated fellows, 
you know, that go around blas- 
pheming.’ 

“<Tt’s not our business, this 
crime he’s been up to. But what 


sound. of 


he says against freedom is all 
right for us!’ 
“A voice cried in alarm, ‘Look, 


men, how they’re crowding to- 
ward the cathedral. They’ll smash 
us, by god! Brothers!’ 

“¢And we'll go there, too,’ roar- 
ed Kulugurov. . . ‘At ’em! 
Come along, Vavilo, tell them 
all this about freedom, eh?’ 

“Burmistrov was seized by the 
arms from behind and, propelled 
along. 

“<You tell them straight out,’ 
his companions urged. 

“‘TDon’t be afraid, we’ll back 
you up!’ 

“<«The police aren’t around... . 

“«We'll defend you... .’ 

“¢Give it to the one- eyed fellow 
good!’ 

“As if flying, Vavilo marched 
ahead of them all,. delighted and 
touched; the men held him in a 
tight embrace, slapped him on the 
shoulder, felt the muscles of his 
arm. Someone. even kissed him 
and whispered tearfully, ‘You're 
going to your crucifixion, ah!’” 

(It was just such a scene of 
triumphant public repentance, 
just such a procession to “the 


, 
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cross” that Sonya Marmeladova had 
in mind for Raskolnikov.) 

“Burmistrov had never before 
felt himself so completély and 
powerfully the hero. With burning 
eyes he looked around at the faces 
of these people, who were already 
in love with him, paying honor 
to him; and a passionate thought 
flamed to life somewhere within 
him. 

“<This is what freedom is! This 
is it!’ 

“Through the din of the crowd 
he heard the familiar voices of 
Streltsov, Klyuchnikov and Zo- 
sima calling him... 

“Our fellows are here!’ thought 
Vavilo with a drunken smile; he 
imagined what a figure he was 
going to cut in the eyes of his 
neighbors. 


“He sprang upon the church 
porch, brandishing his arms to 
sweep people out of his way, faced 
the square and yelled with all 
his might. 

“‘Q Russian people! O true be- 
lievers! you have all ... gather- 
ed here and now I speak to you, 
ely’ 

“But he was not allowed. to 
speak. ‘Get out! Down with you!’ 
“And somewhere nearby, to one 
side, the calm, confident and 
weighty words (of Tiunov) flowed 
distinctly on. 

“Whom, then, have they put 
up against the truth? You know 
who this man is...’ 


“Once again a string drew taut 
somewhere within Vavilo, then 
snapped loudly. He lunged to grab 
Tiunov, flung him down and yelled, 
‘Beat him!’ 

“¢Aha-al’ cried the old cooper 
Kulugurov, brandishing a green 
fragment of the church stair rail. 
‘Freedom!’ 

“Silently, blindly, Vavilo struck 
out at people...” 

The fight ended in a victory for 


the “prosperous folk,” largely due 
to the efforts of Burmistrov. 

“<They’re all scattered for awhile 
anyhow,’ cried the. cooper. ‘So 
there we are! Well, come along.’ 
~ “He blew his nose through his 
fingers and, accompanied by his 
comrades, approached Vavilo. 

“Where will you take me now?” 
asked Burmistrov quietly and 
gloomily as they surrounded him. 

‘“«What, are you hurt?’ inquired 
the cooper, not answering the ques- 
tion. 

“¢Where will you take me?’ 

“But as he was asking, Vavilo 
felt himself seized firmly by the 
arms and lifted from the ground. 

“¢Well, it’s like this,’ said Ku- 
lugurov seriously. 

“<«Since, first, you have con- 
fessed murder to us, and, second, 
you began that fight—we are going 
to take you to the police... .’ 

“Somebody added, ‘We’re not 
your accomplices, my friend. No, 
sir!’ 

“Vavilo looked at the speaker 
and remained silent.” 

But on the way he once more 
feels an aversion to submitting 
and being sent to punishment at 
hard labor. The finale of The 
Brothers Karamazov is colored 
by the struggle between Mitya’s 
longing for punishment and his 
longing for life; the same theme 
marks the ending of Okurovy Town. 

“*T don’t want to, I won’t go!’ 
cried Burmistrov, suddenly halt- 
ing and trying to shake off the 
men who clung to him, with a 
presentiment that he would not 
be able, that he couldn’t manage 
them. 


“Angrily they began to haul, 
pull and beat him as dogs worry 
a straggling wolf; they howled, 
yelled and swayed back and forth 
in a dark struggling heap; and 
snowflakes sifted thickly down up- 
on them covering the whole city 
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with the white blanket of a long, 
weary winter. 

“The black spots flitting through 
the twilight of the snowstorm were 
jackdaws. 

“And somewhere, tirelessly, a 
man kept working—up on Cock’s 
Hill, no doubt; just as if he were 
fastening a tight, firm barrel-hoop 
around the whole city, he ham- 
mered stubbornly and _ confidently. 

; ‘Tum-tum-tum ... Tum- 
DUM. 33) 

So ended the career of Vavilo 
Burmistrov. 

The triumphant yell of the 
cooper, Kulugurov, “Aha! Free- 
dom!” recalls Jacob Mayakin’s 
foretaste of triumph. “Here, Car- 
rion, live! Come, come, live! Ah!” 

Seemingly the “masters” have 
reason to be triumphant, and Oku- 
rov Town closes with their triumph; 
“tum-tum-tum” rings out as a 
kind of symbolic cooper who drives a 
barrel-hoop around “the whole 
town,” around all the people, “freez- 
ing” them and stopping the cur- 
rent of life. . . . Seemingly Maya- 
kin and Lyutov were right in their 
prognosis: lo, man has rebelled 
and “realizing that the bridle is 
off” has “flown hither and thither 
like a feather,” after which he has 
become frightened of himself and 
submitted, asking for the bridle 
again. “But there is very little of 
creative spirit in him.” “And after 
that he will limit himself of his 
own free will. Man is a coward; 
- man is greedy.” “Is there beauty 
in Sodom? Believe me, that for 
the immense mass of mankind 
beauty is found in Sodom.” 

Gorky showed in what measure 
these prognoses were correct: they 
are correct as far as. they concern 
the frenzied philistine, who can 
easily be made a tool in the hands 
of the Black Hundred. He vacil- 
lates from one camp to another, 
coquetting all the while: “Was I 
not a lover of freedom?” Indeed, 


it is this past of his on which he is 
making political capital, for he has 
“nothing to sell but his soul.” 
This frenzied philistine may be 
a journalist, an orator or simply 
a fighting rowdy like Vavilo Bur- 
mistrov; in reality it does not 
matter, and even the form scarcely 
differs; the only thing that chan- 
ges is the wording of the argument, 
the external style—for instance, 
one may use quotations from learn- 
ed works to justify treachery, 
and the game is more subtle. 
People of this type might be attract- 
ed to the revolution for a short 
time by the opportunity to “show 
what stuff they are made of,” 
to shout ludicrously and hysteri- 
cally, “It is I who speak, I, I!” 
Thus the triumph of the “mas- 
ters” has very little real foun- 
dation. 
Burmistrov 
core,” he had no “creative soul 
But what business had the “mas- 
ters” to take the Burmistrovs as 
representatives of the people and 
the “people’s conscience!” 
Gorky taught us to see through 
the “sincere acting” of the Bur- 
mistrovs, and know their real es- 
sence. After the defeat of the 1905 
Revolution, Gorky engaged in a 
profound artistic investigation of 
all the social forces which had 
made themselves evident during 
its course; he took stock in terms 
of creative writing, of the poten- 
tial reserves of the revolution and 
the counter-revolution; he was in- 
terested in seeing how various 
social groups would behave in the 
revolution that was still to come. 
In Okurov Town Gorky voiced a 
warning that the working class 
would have temporary “compan- 
ions” of the Burmistrov type, who 
would turn out to be enemies; that 
there would be allies of Tiunov’s 
kind. He taught that distinctions 
must be made among the petty 
bourgeoisie of the cities, separat- 


was “rotten at the 
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ing the toiling strata who were 
attracted to the working class from 
the parasitic, anarchist-inclined 
strata, who were the worse cor- 
rupted by capitalism the more 
tenaciously the Asiatic, pre-cap- 
italist, barbarous elements surviv- 
ed in Russian life. It was just these 
latter strata that justified the 
hopes of the “masters” that “cre- 
ative spirit” would be lacking. 

The Trotskyite-Bukharinite gang 

of thugs, which sought recruits 
for its banditry and _ spying 
among the unstable and easily 
corrupted, was working to justifv 
the hopes of the “masters.” If 
the fascist plans of these lackeys of 
finance capital—the modern bour- 
geois “master”—had been carried 
out, the whole world would have 
rung with the “boss” triumphant 
yell: “Aha! Freedom!” The ma- 
licious cooper would have encircled 
the whole world with his tight 
barrel-hoop, tapping out a dull 
and fatal “tum-tum-tum.” Not a 
small town, not a tiny village 
anywhere in the world, but would 
have heard that evil sound. 
. But there is no force in the pos- 
session of the “masters” that can 
withstand the people who are build- 
ing Socialism. : 

In the artistic social study that 
Okurov Town is, Gorky, as we have 
seen, was carrying on polemics 
with Dostoyevsky. He showed that 
Dostoyevsky, in Mitya Karamaz- 
ov and others of his stamp, had 
discovered the laws governing the 
behavior of certain anarchist-in- 
clined strata of ‘he philistine petty 
bourgeoisie and then had declared 
these laws “universal.” It was 
for this reason that Dostoyevsky 
identified the revolution with “re- 
bellion” for the sake of “freedom 
to sin in every way” and to “show 
what stuff one is made of” in 
Burmistrov’s fashion. 
man he had knowledge of was 
the anarchic Mitya Karamazov: 


The only- 


all the other characters he drew 
are in essence simply an incarna- 
tion of various phases, various 
“possibilities” of Mitya. Dostoyev- 
sky in his topical articles wrote 


‘much about the people, for with 


tragic poignancy he felt the impos- 
sibility of living unless one had 
ties with the people; he saw the 
inevitable disintegration and ruin 
of the individual who was cut off 
from ,the people. This is one of 
the most important and worth- 
while themes in his writing. But 
he was far from having Pushkin’s 
folk quality; neither did he have 
Tolstoy’s link with the peasantry; 
he destroyed the one real chance 
open to him of establishing ties 
with the people when he broke 
with the vanguard of the peasant 
revolution, with the camp of Bel- 
insky and Nekrasov. He thereby 
condemned himself to imprison- 
ment within the circle of his Ka- 
ramazov types, which could but 
intensify the subjectivism that: 
sharply differentiates his art from 
the basic principles of Russian 
prose. 

Gorky in Okurov Town showed 
the subjective narrowness and dis- 
tortion of Dostoyevsky’s concep- 
tion of the revolution,. by reveal- 
ing the objective essence of that 
conception, and making a sharp 
distinction between “Burmistrov- 
ism” and the revolution. At the 
same time Gorky brought to light 
the genuine truth of Dostoyevsky. 
He showed how correctly, in es- 
sence, Dostoyevsky reveals the 
anarchism and “beastly depths” 
of the human soul corrupted by 
capitalism i in conjunction with Rus- 
sia’s historical backwardness. 

Dostoyevsky portrayed a mo- 
ment of crisis in the life of the 
Russian middle class, «when, with 
all its patriarchal character and 
survivals from the Middle Ages, 
it came into collision with the new 
capitalist order that was advancing 
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on® Russia, the new laws of life. 
“All has now grown turbid,” says 
Svidrigailov, and this phrase is 
repeated by various Dostoyevsky 
heroes. The Karamazovs, already 
made anarchic by the Asiatic ele- 
ments in Russian life, were render- 
ed doubly anarchistic by the new 
order that encircled them; they saw 
nothing in that new world but 
chaos in which man was thrown 
entirely on his own resources. 


Tt is for this reason that Mitya’s 
mental conflict is so sharp, so 
emotional. “The times are out of 
joint!” The new capitalist ways 
of life bring a host of temptations, 
break down all the old moral 
standards—and there is no force 
capable of withstanding the temp- 
tations. 


This is why in Mitya Karamazov 
there are strongly marked traits 
of helplessness, defenselessness, in- 
cluding complete defenselessness 
against the dark and elemental 
Karamazov passions. Dostoyevsky 
portrays this abuser of children 
as himself very much like a “babe.” 
Mitya is almost childishly amazed 
by the discovery he has made: 
he is shocked that within himself 
lurks so much of terrible, destruc- 
tive and hbasely cruel, and that 
all-life seems designed to “foster” 
his Karamazov qualities. 


Okurov Town depicts a different 
historical period. The initial sharp- 
ness of the conflict has worn off. 
Burmistrov is completely corrupted 
and no longer worries about his 
divided nature. Mitya spoke with 
sorrow and aversion of his soul’s 
“freedom for everything.” But Bur- 
mistrov acts, simulates “pangs of 
conscience,” coquettes with his 
“breadth.” In essence, he brags 
that his “soul is free for every- 
thing.” 

Okurovy Town went to print at 
the beginning of 1909, and in the 
same- year Gorky gave a course 


in the history of Russian litera- 
ture for workers at the Capri 
School; from his lectures it is evi- 
dent that Gorky was extensively oc- 
cupied at this time with problems of 
philistinism, particularly the ques- 
tion of its differentiation. 

“In this estate there is not and 
cannot be unity of aim,” Gorky 
said, “because the personal ambi- 
tions of its individual members 
are so various as to bar unifica- 
tion: this one wants to get 
into an office, that one into a 
guild, another is trying to enter 
university, still another joins the 
ranks of the proletariat. When 
wills are bent in so many diverse: 
directions, there can be no ques-: 
tion of a homogeneous psychology, 
and the philistines, therefore, are 
an aggregation of individuals ca- 
pable of anything from espionage— 
it is common knowledge that 
most spies, according to their pass- 
ports, are philistines—to the post 
of minister—look at Witte, for 
instance—and even to the role 
of a revolutionary. 


“The psychology of an individ- 
ual brought up in an environ- 
ment that is internally so full 
of dissension and is only bound 
together externally and mechani- 
cally—this psychology must have 
a peculiar character.” 

Things were difficult for Mitya 
Karamazov: he was alone when 
he faced the elemental, destruc- 
tive force of his Karamazov nature, 
with all its riddles which led to 
his undoing. “Solve them as you 
can and try to keep a dry skin 
in the water.” In our land these 
riddles have been solved, and the 
whole country is taking part in 
the struggle against that “cruel 
spider,” the survivals of capital- 
ism. 

Bourgeois critics, who heve long 
been expert in utilizing Russian 
literature for ‘the purpose of slan- 
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dering the Russian people, have 
tried to single out for praise just 
this Karamazov “breadth,” repre- 
senting it as Russian “daring,” the 
sweep of the Russian soul. They 
followed in the footsteps of the 
“masters” of Okurov who repre- 
sented Vavilo Burmistrov and his 
repentance as the “Russian con- 
science.” 

Gorky gave the answers to both 
arguments, regarding the “Russian 
eonscience” and “Russian breadth.” 

Describing the tremendous in- 
dustrious spirit and the creative 
power with which the Russian 
people are so richly endowed, Gor- 
ky showed that the real Russian 
eonscience is aS much opposed to 
the Burmistrov type, as to the 
Oblomovs and Karamazovs. 

In Gorky’s eyes, the Russian 
conscience was to be found in such 
people as, for instance, the stove- 
setter Chmyrev (from the story 
The Fire), who in spite of the 
jeers and insults of Okurovdom 
philistines, tried to “inspire people 
with a love for cleanliness, sight- 
liness and order. This trait of 
his had long ago attracted atten- 
tion; once in spring the torrents had 
torn up the cobblestones of the 
road and hollowed out deep pits; 
whereupon the stove-setter admon- 
ished his neighbors. 

“*You ought to fill up those 
holes with rubbish there, or the 
drunks will break their necks, so 
they will.’ 

“He talked about this several 
times, to people’s amusement and 
finally, on Sunday morning, him- 
self set about repairing the pave- 
ment; he brought rubbish in a 
sack, then sand, then laid the cob- 
bles and stamped them down. It 
was both funny and sad to see 
him busy himself with this work 
for the benefit of the town admin- 
istratior’, and he was much jeered 
at. It was then that he acquired 
his reputation as a queer duck.” 


Illiterate, the stove-setter had 
a hard time in his arguments 
with the better educated storekeep- 
er, whose habit it was to assure 
the householders that they were 
all swine; this “doctrine” is no 
whit different from Mayakin’s con- 
tention that the people have no 
“constructive spirit,” that they 
are “rotten at the core.” But 
Chmyrev stubbornly combats this 
swinish philosophy of the “mas- 
ter” with his own human philos- 
ophy. . 

“«Work ought to be done well, 
to last for a long time,’ he was 
fond of saying, ‘we’re not the 
only people on earth...’ 

“«And who else is there but 
us?’ he was asked. 

“Well, we’re not all going to 
die at once, are we?’ 

“¢What a queer duck!’ the neigh- 
bors marveled.” 

Hard as he found it to clothe 
his guiding idea in words, that 
idea was nevertheless a sturdy 
and creative one. “If people get 
the idea that they can build some- 
thing . if the bricks are 
laid properly, then it will stand,” 
or again, “It’s the man who builds 
that’s worth his salt.” Phrases 
like these are indicative of Chmy- 
rev’s make-up. 

A feeling of this sort determines 
his conduct at the climax of the 
story. Though he and his friend, 
the consumptive Kolya Yashin, 
have often longed for the street 
in which they live to burn to the 
ground—life there is so monstrously 
ugly, so cruel to women, children 
and the aged—nevertheless, when 


fire does break out among the ill- 


starred houses, Chmyrev, aided 
only by his friend, fights heroic- 
ally against the flames. For re- 
ward, he is beaten by a policeman 
and later by some gentleman or 
other. 

In Gorky’s works we find a 
whole gallery of types akin to 
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Chmyrev, from illiterate stove-set- 
ters and carpenters to such work- 
ing class leaders as Pavel Vlasov 
and other Bolsheviks. They were 
those, as one of the characters 
in Mother predicted, who were 
destined to make Russia “the most 
democratic of all democracies.” 

The corrupting Okurovdom psy- 
chology which the so-called mas- 
ters instilled in the people was 
always repugnant to the true Rus- 
sian conscience. For, as Tiunov 
says to Sima Devushkin, “Let me 
tell you something straight from 
the heart—the Russians on this 
earth are a good people! A wild 
people, of course, mighty afflicted 
and unfortunate—but a good, stout, 
clever people.” 
_ Gorky repeatedly celebrates the 
poetic qualities of the Russian 
nature, with its breadth and scope; 
and here, too, he is maintaining 
and strengthening the traditions 
of Russian classical literature. 

Genuine breadth and scope are 
‘impossible for a person without 
integrity, without completeness and 
definitiveness in every action, 
thought and deed. Otherwise 
breadth and scope degenerate into 
that false “complication” of person- 
ality which merely signifies a 
split, discordant nature; they degen- 
erate into “freedom for every- 
thing,” that is, into desolate emp- 
tiness. 

“Tatyana with her Russian soul, ” 
a figure so typical of the Russian 
people, was cherished by Pushkin 
because of the integrity and com- 
pleteness evident in her every 
trait; her incomparable charm 
springs from the combination of 
these characteristics with dreami- 
ness and femininity. This was the 
first Russian woman in literature 
who gave us a profound and com- 
plete revelation of the traits of 
the national character. As she 
loved Onegin with her whole soul, 
so she punished him with all se- 
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verity for his lack of integrity 
and for emotional shallowness. 

Gorky saw the scope of the 
Russian nature in the _ heroism 
of Russian revolutionaries, in the 
passionate love for toil, in the 
self-forgetful “delight in doing 
things” which he knew how to 
portray with an unprecedented poe- 
tic force as none beforé him; he 
saw Russian breadth and scope 
in the heroism of countless Chmy- 
revs, the heroism of Pavel Vlasov 
and his mother, in the integrity 
of the national character which 
could stand up against the cor- 
rupting influences of the ruling 
classes, against all the ugliness 
of a life that disintegrated and 
shattered human souls. 

The real breadth of nature char- 
acteristic of a “good, strong Rus- 
sian” was depicted by Gorky in 
such scenes, for example, as his 
description of the unloading of 
a sunken barge. 

“All about me, light as feather- 
pillows, flew sacks of rice, bales 
of raisins, leather and caracul 
hides; stocky figures ran back and 
forth, heartening one another with 
shouts, whistling and stiff oaths. 
They worked as if famished for 
labor, as if they had long been 
waiting for the pleasure of fling- 
ing hundred-fifty-pound sacks from 
hand to hand, of running headlong 
with bales on their backs. They 
played at their work with the 
happy absorption of children, with 
that drunken joy in activity which 
is sweeter than anything except 
a woman’s arms.... I, too, 
seized the sacks, carried and flung 
them down, and then ran back to 
seize more, and it seemed to me 
that I and all around me _ were 
whirling in a tempestuous dance; 
that these men could keep up 
their terrible and joyful labor, 


without tiring and without spar- 


ing themselves, for a month, a 
year; that they had only to seize 
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hold of the steeples and minarets 
of the city to drag it off wherever 
they liked. 

“I lived through that night in 
a state of joy such ax I had never 
experienced, my soul alight with 
desire to spend my whole life 
in this half-mad ecstasy of activ- 
ity. . .. It seemed that nothing 
could withstand a force at so high 
tension, so joyfully furious; that 
it could perform miracles on earth, 
could in one night cover the whole 
earth with beautiful palaces and 
cities, as we are told in prophetic 
fairy, tales...” .” 

Gorky never flattered the people 
or embellished his portrayal of 
them. For one thing, he showed 
how such moments of heroic, 
inspired labor were often followed 
by drunkenness and senseless wan- 
ton rowdyism. After ‘the episode 
cited above from My University 
Days, Gorky relates how the long- 
shoremen, having finished their 
work, “upon arrival at Kazan 
poured out on the sandy river 
bank like a stream of grey filth 
and went to a tavern to drink 
their three buckets of vodka. . . 
a noisy carouse, this of the long- 
shoremen, and in the corner some- 
where a tenor voice struck up 
a ribald song. They laughed, whis- 
tled and thundered out words whose 
despairing cynicism, no doubt, 
would be hard to match on this 
earth.” 

This combination of the “two 
chasms ”—the heroic poetry of labor 
and desperate, drunken cynicism— 
was to Gorky far from evidence 
of “breadth”; on the contrary, he 
felt that it narrowed and weakened 
the people’s scope and strength. 
In their drunken bout, Gorky made 
clear, the men were drowning a 
cruel sense of outrage which they 
themselves did not wholly under- 
stand; outrage because the mighty 


upsurge of all that is best in human 
nature, which they had experi- 
enced in their “delight in doing 
things,” was essentially sterile, 
insultingly meaningless; for it 
brought no joy to the toilers but 
only served to enrich the handful 
of masters who were responsible 
for the swinish life in this “world 
of men.” 


In all of world literature we 
can hardly find scenes of labor 
so forceful and filled with poetic 
passion, as those Gorky painted. 
He gave expression to the true 
Russian breadth and scope in la- 
bor, which today have merged 
in the great enthusiasm for crea- 
tive work that has inspired the 
whole country; work freed from 
the duplicity, strain and mon- 
strous waste of labor power; work 
for the benefit of those who work, 
for the happiness of mankind. 


The discordant, disintegrated per- 
sonality characteristic of Dostoyev- 
sky’s heroes turn breadth and 
scope into their opposite—into emp- 
tiness of soul and “freedom for 
everything.” It was for this rea- 
son that Dostoyevsky was fright- 
ened by breadth. Mitya Karamaz- 
ov says, “Man is broad; I’d have 
him narrower.” But breadth did 
not frighten Gorky, who said in 
reply: “Yes, the Russian man of 
toil is broad; but I’d have him 
broader!” The great proletarian 
author wished to free man’s crea- 
tive powers from all the cramping 
and disfiguring restrictions, from 
the entire life which is based on 
the principle of private property, 
which made man shallow, discor- 
dant and “complex,” which de- 
prived him of his integrity. 

To overcome the Karamazov kind 
of “breadth,” Dostoyevsky propos- 
ed to narrow man, Gorky—to 
broaden him. 


(To be concluded) 


DAVID ZASLAVSKY 


Chinese Art Exhibition 


The exhibition of Chinese art 
whica has been opened at the 
‘Moscow State Museum of Orien- 
tal Culture is of a significance 
that goes beyond the bounds of 
the purely artistic, esthetic, or 
scientific. This exhibition  tes- 
tifies to the friendship between 
the Soviet and the. Chinese peo- 
ples, to the growing interest of the 
Soviet public in the life, history 
and culture of the great neighbor- 
ing nation. Chinese art is stud- 
ied by many in the Soviet Un- 
ion, where there are outstanding 
experts on the subject. Professor 
B. Denike and S. Glukhareva, 
members of the museum staff, 
have organized this interesting and 
instructive exhibition with great 
erudition and affection. 

The National Government of 
China has sent to the exhibition 
priceless, unique objects of art, 
fine paintings of all epochs, sculp- 
tures, ceramics, and articles carv- 
ed out of bone and wood. This 
cultural heritage of the great na- 
tion, though long known from 
photographs and engravings 
throughout the art world, has been, 
for the most part, inaccessible to 
the public until very recently. 
A case in point are the treasures 
of the Peiping Palace. 


Supplementing the treasures 
sent from China by the National 
Government: are the numerous 


collections from Soviet museums— 
the Historical, Oriental Culture, 
Pushkin Fine Arts, and others. 


5* 


The Soviet visitor enters the halls 
of the Museum of Oriental Cul- 
ture, situated in one of the quietest 
corners of Moscow with a feeling 
of warm sympathy for the masses 
of China who are fighting for the 
independence of their State. 


At the very threshold of the 
exhibition the visitor beholds 
tablets bearing the words of 
Lenin, Stalin, and Sun Yat-sen. 


“Portrait of an Official’? [by an anon- 
ymous artist of the XVI century 
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Here are the words of Lenin: 

The great Chinese people “is 
capable not only of bemoaning its 
age-old slavery, of dreaming of 
freedom and equality, but also of 
Fighting against the age-old oppres- 
sors of China.” 

Another tablet 
words: 

“We are sympathizing and will 
continue to sympathize with the 
Chinese Revolution in its strug- 
gle for the liberation of the Chi- 
nese people from the yoke of the 
imperialists.” 

And here is an excerpt: from the 
address of Sun Yat-sen to the 
Central Executive Committee of 
the U.S.S.R., written on the eve 
of his death: 


bears Stalin’s 


Statue of a twin symbolizing harmony and 
unity, made of stone. 


“My thoughts are directed to 
you and to the destiny of my coun- 
try. You are at the head of the 
Union of Free Republics, the heri- 
tage left to the oppressed people 
by the immortal Lenin. With the 
aid of this heritage, the victims 
of imperialism will inevitably at- 
tain their deliverance from that 
international system, the foun- 
dations of which are rooted in 
slavery, wars, and injustice.” 

Photographs of present-day Chi- 
na are in the nature of an intro- 
duction to the exhibition. They: 
seem to. tell the visitor that he 
should not regard the objects of 
ancient and modern art here dis- 
played as mere “museum” pieces. 
For here he will be face to face 
with the art of a people that has 
risen with arms in its hands to 
fight for its freedom. Here is this 
people! Resolution and enthusiasm 
in the faces of the fighters! Their 
sole thought is that of victory. 
It will be with the greatest satis- 
faction that these fighters will 
learn that thousands of Soviet 
citizens in Moscow have stood 
in admiration before works of an- 
cient Chinese art and have view- 
ed with sympathy the canvases 
of modern Chinese masters. The 
image of a heroic people is con- 
stantly in the mind of the visi- 
tor as he examines the art of 
antiquity in the various halls. 

An exhibition of Chinese art is 
at the same time an exhibition 
of Chinese culture, a history of 
the Chinese people, revealed in 
its art. All truly great works of 
art transcend the boundaries of 
time. They live on for hundreds 
and thousands of years, their lan- 
guage is eloquent and convincing, 
and even when they speak of 
times and peoples of the ancient 
past, one does not feel any “mu- 
seum” mustiness er stagnation in 
them. History unfolds itself be- 
fore one’s eyes like a living pro- 
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Fragment of “Arrival of the Emperor” by Wang Fu and Sung Hsiii (Silk, 1749) 


cess, full of struggles, conflicts, 
and creative activity. 

The history of Chinese art dates 
back to the fourteenth century 
before our era. Objects discover- 


ed in recent archeological exca- 
vations have been included among 
the exhibits. One finds here ves- 
sels for wine made of bronze and 
marble, beautiful statuettes of 


‘ 


animals carved from nephrite. At 
the very dawn of Chinese history 
this stone was highly valued by 
master-craftsmen who regarded it 
as sacred. Nephrite is an excel- 
lent material for carving fine 
statuettes. 

These objects are of particular 
interest to the historian of cul- 
ture, for they present a record of 
people of ancient times of which 
no written annals are available. 
And the connoisseur of art will 
examine these articles ,with no 
less interest, for the appreciation 
of beauty in ancient China was 
on a level comparable to that 
of ancient Greece. 

The chronology of Chinese art 
is arranged traditionally, accord- 
ing to changing dynasties of 
rulers. Mongol dynasties inter- 
mingle with the Chinese. This 
represents the history of strug- 
gles against foreign invaders, 


struggles which lasted for many 
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centuries. Progressive epochs were 
interspersed with times of great 
stagnation. A time would come 
when China seemed to fall into 
slumber for centuries, like the 
princess of the old fairy-tale, but 
never have the invaders succeed- 
ed. in completely  subjugating 
China, in eradicating its old cul- 
ture, and effacing its national 
traits. The people fought on, rose 
in rebellion, suffered the hard- 
ships of struggle. It was in the 
fire of these struggles that heroic 
traditions were born, ‘that the 
great affection of the Chinese 


people for their historical culture 


came to life. The people regard 
their culture as the source and 
the treasure-house of the Chinese 
nation. 

Masters in all spheres of art 
served the ruling classes, but they 


drew their inspiration from the 


life of the people. Feudalism fet- 
tered the people of China with 


“Loyang Mansion” 
by Li Chao-tao. 
(Silk, about 716) 
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shackles stronger than those in the 
west. To this very day, feuda- 
lism exists in many spheres of 
life in China, and it has placed 
its mark on art as well. At times 
art was reduced merely to a means 
for adding splendor to the pal- 
aces of the rulers. The life of the 
.common folk was. considered too 
lowly to merit the attention of 
the artist. But even at. such 
times it was folk-art that guid- 
ed the brush of the painter, giving 
expressiveness and truthfulness to 
his work. 

This is how that remarkable 
combination in Chinese painting 
came to life, a combination of 
strict canons, and rules which 
form the well-known conventions 
of Chinese art, and of artistic 
realism reflecting a profound and 
truthful perception of life. For 
many centuries China evolved art 
forms which became law for the 
artist. This has fettered the artist 
to a certain degree, but has not 
resulted in formalism. No country 
in the world has ever known such 
mastery of line, such workship of 
purity, accuracy and finish in 
drawing, as China. The exhibi- 
tion shows what miracles can be 
wrought by a line drawn by a 
hair of a brush, in the hand of 
a great master. But these lines 
are never aimless; they serve to 
create images, to convey emotions 
and ideas, to give expression to 
lyricism. 

Here is a picture darkened by 
age, painted on silk, the famed 
“Loyang Mansion” by Li Chao- 
tao, which dates back to the year 
716 of our era. One is amazed not 
only at the exquisite brushwork, 
extraordinary finesse of design and 
perfection of composition, but 
also by the profound lyrical tone 
of the work and the ability of 
the artist to portray the magic 
beauty of nature. With the great- 
est of care has the Chinese Gov- 


“Pine and Moon” by an anonymous 
artist of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) 


ernment despatched this and oth- 
er equally priceless paintings for 
the long journey of thousands of 
miles in order to acquaint the 
Soviet public with the outstand- 
ing artistic achievements of the 
Chinese people. 

Many a visitor stops in admi- 
ration before the canvas “Pine 
and Moon” by an anonymous 
artist. This work dates back 
to the Sung dynasty (960-1279). 
Of the finest technique, the 
painting represents a _ splendid 
combination of realism and con- 
vention. Subdued shades of Chi- 
na ink convey distance, the still- 
ness of the mirror-like surface 
of the water and the coolness per- 
vading the air. 
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“Forward! Attack the Invader!” 


“A Women’s Partisan Unit” by Chiang T’ao 
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: 
: “March of the People’s Revolutionary Eighth Route Army.” Water color by Chiang T’ao 
. f 

4 


“Boatmen.” Oil painting on paper by Chang Shu-tz’ a 
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We are accustomed to speak of 
the Great Wall of China. It real- 
ly separated China from the rest 
of the world in the distant past. 
But as a barrier between the cul- 
tures of neighboring states it was 
effective only during certain 
epochs. With all its peculiarities 
Chinese art is closely bound up 
with world culture and art. It 
has the greatest affinity with the 
art of India and Iran. 

The collapse of feudalism in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, caused by the penetra- 
tion of elements of capitalism in 


“Lucky Snowfall 


a Good 
Crop” by Hsiao Sen (Silk, about 1730) 


Predicting 


China, found its reflection in art. 
The life of the middle classes, 
and to a certain extent even of 
the common folk, began to pene- 
trate into painting and sculpture. 
True, the artist did not dare as 
yet to break with convention, to 
venture beyond the Chinese per- 
spective, so different from the 
European; drawing retained its 
finesse and exactitude, but the 
colors grew brighter, and_ the 
paintings more dynamic. 

“Lucky Snowfall” by Hsiao Sen 
(1730) is remarkable for the deep 
silence and tranquillity that the 
canvas breathes. Though its lines 
are severe, the painting is infused 
with life. One can visualize the 
artist as he stands on the bank of 
the lake, enchanted by its beauty, 
by the beauty of the first snow, 
afraid ‘to move lest he disturb 
the silence of nature. ... 

The direct opposite—in emo- 
tions, style and genre—is the work 
of Wang Tseng. Though it dates 
back to the seventeenth century. 
it reflects new trends. It is a 
silken scroll forty-five meters 
long. At the exhibition only thir- 
ty-five meters are unrolled and 
these occupy three walls. This 
is a picture showing the life of 
a Government official who mounts 
all steps on the ladder until he 
rises to the post of governor of 
two provinces. Cities and villag- 
es with thousands of tiny fig- 
ures are finished in the finest brush- 
work. All of them seem to be alive 
on the silk. Schools, bazaars, col- 
lection of taxes, processions, 
courts—such are some of the 
scenes portrayed. To examine this 
work is to make a voyage into 
old China. All the tiny figures are 
drawn with amazing artistic force. 

Beginning with. the second half 
of the nineteenth century, Euro- 
pean influence powerfully invades 
the art of China. On the one 
hand, it is a penetration of new 
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“Flowers and 
Birds” Panel of 
the 19th Century 


ideas and new forms, and on the 
other, a result of a great demand 
of the European bourgeoisie for 
Chinese antique art. The British 
and French colonizers had no in- 
terest in and were hostile to the 
introduction of new trends in 
China. They supported the reac- 
tionary policy of the Chinese 
ruling circles, who were also inter- 
ested in preserving old China. 
The mark of antiquity was arti- 
ficially stamped on the entire life 
of the great nation. Mass produc- 
tion of “curious,” counterfeit an- 
tique objects, sprang into life. 
But life was not to be stopped. 
The national movement in Chi- 
na, and the struggle against the 
imperialists for the independence 
of the country-and the _ people, 


a1 
or 


brought to life new art forms. 
Chinese masters of the brush and 
chisel became inspired by ideas 
coming from the West. Some of 
them studied in art academies in 
Paris. They were faced with the 
problem: how to utilize the rich 
heritage of the past? The attempt 
to cast aside the old culture led 
to imitation, to the loss of origi- 
nality. Of interest are the works 
of the talented , artist Jiu-peon, 
who strives to combine the im- 
pressionism of western European 
painters with the tradifional Chi- 
nese style. From ink and water 
colors the Chinese artists ever 
more boldly turned to oil. 

The life of the masses pulsates 
in the work of outstanding young 
modern artists. These artists serve 
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A drawing by a child 
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the people waging a heroic struggle. 
Themes of war predominate in 
the canvases of modern China. 
Full of passion and force, the pic- 
tures of P'an-Yiin portray the 
people’s striving for freedom. 
Particularly expressive is his por- 
trait of an old partisan. These 
pictures, and even more so the 
wood-cuts, have much that is akin 
to the works of Soviet artists. But 
they have an inimitable, natioaal 
atmosphere. P’an Yiin’s picture of 
a battle in the Kuling Mountains 
is an interesting attempt to utilize 
the old conventional style for 
portraying modern life. Exacti- 
tude of drawing and a feeling for 
line live on in the soul of the Chi- 
nese artist. It has been inculcated 
in the course of centuries. “Al- 
ready Old but Spirit Firm” by 
P’an Yiin depicts an old parti- 
san on arock under a pine tree.... 
This pine dates its genealogy back to 
the famous “Pine and the Moon.” 
y Of considerable interest are 

children’s drawings dealing with 
the struggle of the Chinese people 
for their independence. There is 
the same directness and naiveté 
of perception as in the drawings 
of Soviet children. But the work 


of the Chinese children is distin- 
guished by that innate feeling 
for line, its suppleness and power 
of expression. The art of drawing 
seems to be the foundation not 
only of the Chinese art but of the 
entire culture of China, including 
its writing, which is based on 
calligraphy, on the technique of 
the finest brushwork. 

Included in the exhibition are 
rich collections of works of crafts- 
men in applied arts, splendid 
fabrics, embroidered silks, objects 
of stone, porcelain and enamel. 
Chinese vases are too well known 
to require any further elucida- 
tion. 

Especially fine is the work of 
wood carvers, and many a visitor 
can hardly believe his own eyes 
as he views figures wrought of 
tree roots, like the statue of the 
goddess of happiness which dates 
back to the eighteenth century. 

The exhibition is tremendously 
popular with the Soviet public. 
The explanations of the guides 
become instructive lectures on the 
history of the Chinese people. All 
this helps further to consolidate 
the bonds of friendship between 
the Soviet and the Chinese people. 


“Winged Animal,’’ nephrite (Han dynasty) 


“Minin and 


The producers of the new film Minin 
and Pozharsky faced an exceptionally 
difficult task. It would seem that after 
such pictures as Chapayev and Alexan- 
der Nevsky, it would be difficult to pro- 
duce an original film story depicting the 
heroic struggle of the people against 
their oppressors. and foreign enslavers. 
All the more remarkable is the fact that 
such a film has been produced with 
great success by Soviet cinema artists. 

The name of the author of the scenario, 
Victor Shklovsky, enjoys a well-deserved 
popularity in the country. Shklovsky is 
one of the few Soviet authors who combine 
the talent of prose-and-drama writing with 
a profound and thorough knowledge of 
cinema art. Shklovsky’s scenario is not 
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Pozharsky” 


an ordinary literary scenario which the 
film regisseur replenishes and turns into 
a film scenario. His scenario is an almost 
complete literary foundation of the fu- 
ture film. Shklovsky has devoted much 
time to a thorough study of history. 

The name of Pudovkin, the producer 
of the film, is well known wherever So- 
viet films have been shown. Let us recall 
that Pudovkin owes his fame to such 
films as Gorky’s Mother, The Descen- 
dant of Ghengis Khan, (which was 
shown in many European cinemas under 
the title of Storm Over Asia), The End 
of St. Petersburg and others. 

The film Minin and Pozharsky has a 
striking peculiarity characteristic of So- 
viet cinema art: if was produced by the 
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greatest masters of the Soviet film world 
together with young assistants who are 
being trained in the art of creating films. 
Thus, for instance, regisseur Doller work- 
ed with Pudovkin; operator Lobov 
worked as assistant to Golovnya, the 
master operator; and, lastly, next to 
the actors who played in the film and 
whose names are widely known to film 
fans the world over, there were young 
movie actors. 

The peculiarity which we have men- 
tioned here is no exception; no, it is 
a law along the lines of which all Soviet 
art develops, and the film Minin and 
Pozharsky is merely a brilliant illustra- 
tion of the application of this law in 
practice. 

Shklovsky’s scenario deals with one 
of the most difficult periods in the histo- 
ry of the development of the Russian 
state. It was a period known in history 
as “troublous times.” Profiting by inter- 
nal strife and internecine wars, the Polish 
and Swedish armies invaded Russia, 
robbed the population and destroyed 

cities and villages. The Poles even seized 
Moscow and established themselves in 
the Kremlin. The people groaned under 
the yoke of the invaders, and _ historical 
documents vividly describe the suffering 
of the people in those days. The author 
of one of such documents tells tersely of 
the calamities suffered by the population 
of a certain district through which the 
Polish army had passed. Eight of 
the thirteen villages of the district the 
Poles leveled with the ground, while in 
each of the remaining five but one hut 
remained. Part of the inhabitants who 
had had no time to flee were killed and 
all the rest were flogged. 

The film starts with a scene depicting 
the people’s sufferings. The heroes are 
introduced to the audience against the 
background of a burned village. The 
bitter lot of the people under the yoke 
of the invaders, the struggle of the people 
against them, and correlation of classes 
are presented by Shklovsky through the 
fate of individual heroes. Romain Rol- 
land had once remarked quite aptly 
that history, as a rule, had been written 
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B. Livanov as Pozharsky 


by the ruling classes in their own in- 
terests. Our task, he added, is to revise 
the old historical writings and to return 
to the people what belongs to them by 
right. 

It was from this point of view that 
Shklovsky wrote his scénario. Next to 
the historical figures of the organizers 
and leaders of the Russian army which 
drove the Poles out of Russia, next to 
Minin and Pozharsky, we see Roman, 
a plain Russian peasant. Roman is a 
product of the author’s imagination. 
Although we may look in vain for his 
prototype in the chronicles of those days, 
he still is historically true and concrete. 
His is the personification of the average 
Russian, clever and brave, full of love 
for his fatherland and able to fight for 
its independence. For centuries his tal- 
ents were stifled by boyars and tsarist 
henchmen. But a critical time had come, 
when only the strength of the plain 
people could save Russia. And then 
talents came to the fore, and there were 
many of them among the people. In 
this film, Roman grows from episode 
to episode, and his growth is natural and 
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true. The audience rejoices at his growth, 
it is proud of the hero, of his cleverness, 
courage and resourcefulness. 

In this film, Roman and his fate serve 
as a typical example of what the plain 
people are able to accomplish when con- 
ditions allow them to develop fully their 
natural abilities. Roman is a fugitive 
serf of Orlov, the nobleman. Shklovsky 
was successful-in counterposing these 
two types. Roman’s moral purity, his 
patriotism and courageous unbending 
character, splendidly emphasize his mas- 
ter’s base character. Orlov is typical 
of the renegades who for the sake of 
self-interest were ready to sell out the 
interests of their own country and people, 
and who were ready to submit to and 
serve any pretender to the Russian 
throne, of whom there were quite a few 
in those troublous days. 

The film shows all the difficulties of 
the long struggle waged by the Russian 
people against the foreign invaders. The 
first successes of the Poles were due to 
their well-armed and well-organized ar- 


Still from “Minin and Pozharsky” 


my. The Russian people who rose in 
arms against the Polish iron-clad cav- 
alry and Polish artillery were in the 
beginning just a mass of irregulars armed 
with clubs. 

The fighting in the narrow streets of 
Moscow is shown very well: from the 
tops of their houses the Moscow people, 
armed with sticks, tried to repulse the 
attack of the Polish horsemen. | 

The ‘author and the film producers 
do not represent the struggle of the people 
againt the Polish army as something 
easy and simple. No, in harmony with 
historical facts, the film shows that only 
the unity of the people rallying around 
the leaders who rose in the course of 
the struggle was responsible for the 
liberation of the country from the inter- 
ventionists. . 

The enemies of Russia are rendered 
exceptionally well. Best of all is the 
commander of the Polish army, Hetman 
Khodkevitch and the Polish king, Sig- 
mund. Vanity and conceit, scorn for 
the forces of the enemy and a haughtiness 
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peculiar to the Polish gentry—such are 
the characteristics of the Polish ruling 
classes. And watching the film, a his- 
torical parallel forces itself on the audi- 
ence. More than three hundred years 
have passed since the Polish military 
clique were given a stiff lesson when it 
attempted to match arms with the 
Russian people. But the Polish nobility 
learned nothing and understood less. 
The ill-fated. rulers of the Polish 
patchwork State oppressed their own 
people and created a regime of terror- 
ism for the peoples inhabiting the terri- 
tories seized by Poland. 

In 1927, when Mayakovsky visited 
Poland, he was struck by the predomi- 
nance of the military everywhere. He 
wrote: “The Polish military are loud 
and impudent. You open your eyes and 
see nothing but military greetings around 
you and when you close your eyes you 
hear nothing but the clattering of spurs.” 
Mayakovsky understood the operetta- 
like character of the Polish army, and 
in one of his poems he pointed out that 
Ahis army was of no use “to the world, 
to us and to the Poles.” 

The operetta-like character of the 
Polish army reaches back to the Middle 
Ages. For instance, the Polish horsemen 
in those days had wings attached to 
their backs, so as to strike terror into 
the hearts of the enemy by their appear- 
ance. The film Minin and Pozharsky 
shows clearly how the first serious en- 
counter with a real opponent was enough 
to smash to pieces the bragging military 
clique, despite its operetta-like devices 
to scare the enemy. 

History repeats itself, with the only 
difference that in 1939 the Polish ruling 
circles put up equally vain and conceited 
leaders, but much less able ones and, in 
the first place, cowards and politically 
shady people. 


The success of the film Minin and 
Pozharsky, it seems to me, is due to a 
harmonious collaboration of everyone 
who worked on the film. The brilliant 


-performance of the actors must be stress- 


ed most of all. It is due to their skill 
that the images of the most casual per- 
sons appearing on the screen linger in 
one’s memory for a long time. .This 
refers in tlte first place to the actor 
Goryunov who played the part of Het- 
man Khodkevitch. Goryunov gave an 
excellent portrayal of that Polish mil- 
itdry leader who combined personal 
courage with the arrogance of the Polish 
nobleman. The actor Chirkoy, who has 
become famous through his performance 
in the great film about the Bolshevik 
Maxim, is excellent in the role of Roman. 
Very well portrayed are even such sec- 
ondary characters as the Swedish of- 
ficer (played by Fenin) who comes to 
the leaders of the Russian army with a 
proposal to sell a unit of Swedish sol- 
diers to fight the Poles. 

Today, when the whole world is wit- 
ness to the fraternal help which the Red 
Army brings to the oppressed and en- 
slaved peoples, the film aptly reminds one 
of the glorious days when the Russian 
people drove the impudent Polish gentry 
and their Swedish helpers out of the 
country. 

Minin and Pozharsky is an additional 
example which reveals the “secret” of 
the success of Soviet historical films. 
This success is due to a careful, thorough 
study of historical facts, an understand- 
ing of history as the history of a people— 
a people which was able to defend the 
independence of their country. The suc- 
cess of the film lies in the excellent 
collaboration of the old, experienced 
masters and the young, growing cadres 
of Soviet cinema art. 

V. TAROV 


TIMOFEI ROKOTOV 


Literature and Art in Liberated Lwow 


FROM A TRAVELER’S DIARY 


The trip from Moscow to Lwow takes 
but ferty hours by express train. To a 
Moscovite this trip is in the nature of a 
journey in Wells’ fantastic time ma- 
chine. One is suddenly transported into 
another epoch separated by decades 
from Soviet life. To paraphrase Romain 
Rolland, the traveler lands in a‘ city 
where 
by side.” 

The city of Lwow is just starting 
on the glorious path of Socialism suc- 
cessfully traversed by the Soviet coun- 
try. Fresh shoots of the new, free 
life, of the new Socialist order are to 
be seen at every step; their growth is 
so exuberant that one can literally watch 
this process. 

But alongside the new there is much 
of the old, many weeds that have not 
as yet been uprooted, remnants of the 
old, ugly social relations that were im- 
planted by the ruling circles of the Polish 
gentry. Formerly, the artist, writer, 
actor, painter, or, to use a broader term, 
any intellectual) was always a_ suspi- 
cious person in the eyes of the ruling 
clique, unless he had proved himself 
a defender of its policies. The over- 
whelming majority of artists or theatri- 
cal people were on the lowest ranks of 
the social ladder in old oligarchic Poland, 
where classes and groups were graded in a 
strict hierarchical order. 


AN INTERVIEW IN THE 
“BAGATELLE” 


While in Lwow I had occasion to hear 
a virtuoso trumpet player, a real art- 
ist. I met him in a cabaret which is 
known in Lwow as “Bagatelle” where 
dancing couples try to use to the best 
advantage the little space between ta- 
bles. In the intervals between dancing 
there were performances by variety ar- 
tists on a_ tiny stage. Visitors from 
Moscow were amazed to find a real 
gifted artist in such surroundings. 

I made his acquaintance and he 
readily told me a curious story. 

“Shortly before the war,” he began, 


“the old and the new live side 


“T came to Lwow insearch of work. But. 


work was not to be had, and I was on 
the verge of destitution. Unable to find 
anything, I resorted to touring the va- 
rious entertainment places for the rich. 
In most of them I couldn’t even get to 
talk to the manager. Accidentally I learn- 
ed that a trumpet player was wanted 


“at one of the ‘bagatelles.’ I hurried to 


the place and offered my services. When 
at last I was allowed to see the owner, 
the latter, noticing that I am a Jew, 
assumed a very arrogant air. After a 
number of sarcastic questions he con- 
descendingly suggested that I play 
something. I produced my old trumpet, 
which has seenmany a thingin its lifetime. 

“*And you intend to play on this 
piece of junk?’ asked the owner as he 
lay sprawled in his chair. 

“Instead of replying I rendered sever- 
al pieces. The owner suddenly seemed 
to change. He became courteous and 
attentive. He rose from his chair, came 
over to me and extending his hand said: 

““You play masterfully. Pll sign a 
contract with you.’ 

“«That might be so!’” Iretorted. ‘But 
I wouldn’t sign acontract with a cad.’ 

“Then came the war into which we 
were plunged by the ill-starred rulers 
of Poland. Several weeks later the Red 
Army arrived, and I gladly undertook 
to work here under new conditions. I 
know that this is not my place but I 
feel certain that at present this job is 
merely a brief episode in my life. I know 
that in the Soviet country every artist 
is assured all opportunities for devel- 
oping his talent.” 

And our new acquaintance has not 
erred. Soviet authorities in the field 
of arts have taken an interest in him, 
and the future of this gifted musician 


is assured. 


NEW LIFE IN COUNT BELSKI’S 
MANSION : 

In the “prison of the peoples” that 
was Poland, the creature of the Ver- 
sailles peace, each nationality was as- 
signed to a separate cell. It is hard to 
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believe that in a city where there were 
many writers of different nationalities, 
a Jewish or Ukrainian author never 
could meet Polish writers. Each of these 
nationalities had its own writers’ as- 
sociation which conducted its affairs 
independently and _ segregated itself 
from the others. It was only in Soviet 
Lwow that all men of letters met under 
one roof, in one organization, that of 
Soviet writers. The family of Count Bel- 
ski occupied a three-story mansion on 
Copernicus Street. They were asked to 
crowd up a bit and to move to the third 
floor, while the other two were turned 


over to the Writers’ Club and the of-: 


fices of the Organizational Committee 
of the city’s writers. 

The Organizational Committee of 
Writers was elected at a meeting at- 
tended by several hundred men of let- 
ters. These were truly democratic elec- 
tions. The gathering nominated twen- 
ty-five candidates. After long and heat- 
ed debates a vote was taken, and 
best-known writers were elected 
to the organizational committee. Pet- 
ro Panch, famous Ukrainian writer, 
heads the committee. Ukrainian liter- 
ature is also represented by the poet 
and playwright Vasil Pochevsky, the 


critic and prose writer Stepan Tudor, 
who has been elected Deputy to the Na- 
tional Assembly of Western Ukraine, 
and others. 

The list of Polish writers on the Or- 
ganizational Committee is headed by 
such renowned names as that of Wan- 
da Wasilewska. and T. Boy-Zelenski. 
David Kenigsberg represents the Jewish 


. authors: 


It is understood that neither the 
above writers nor all the members 
of the Organizational Committee 
exhaust the wealth of talent and genres 
represented by the writers of liberated: 
Lwow. It should be borne in mind that 
cultural forces from many sections of 
former Poland flocked to Lwow during 
the war. 

Among them in the first place Band- 
rovska-Turska, the famous Polish singer, 
ought to be mentioned, who gave lately 
her first concert in the City Theater, 
where she has begun her theatrical car- 
reer many years ago. 

The Organizational Committee has 
already accomplished much in building 
up the writers’ organization. Hun- 
dred and fifty members have been ad- 
mitted and applications of many more 
are under consideration. The Writers’ 


Lwow University formerly closed to students of Ukrainian and Jewish origin Now it 
is one of the centers of Ukrainian culture 
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Club has begun to function. During my 
stay in Lwow a series of lectures was 
arranged at the club, the greatest atten- 
tion of which was attracted by the re- 
port of Yuri Boreisza, well-known Polish 
critic, on contemporary Polish litera- 
ture. Discussion on this report contin- 
ued for two days, in the course of which 
nineteen speakers had taken the floor. 

One of the first concerns of the organi- 
zational committee was that of drawing 
the writers into the great cultural 
activity under way in the city. A num- 
ber of authors began to work in local 
daily newspapers, the Ukrainian Vil- 
na Ukraina (Free Ukraine) and the Polish 
newspaper Czerwony Sztandart. (Red Ban- 
ner). Others found employment with 
the radio, theaters, cultural organiza- 
tions of the trade unions, etc. A branch 
of the Ukrainian ‘Publishing House 
“Soviet Writer” is being set up in Lwow. 
Almanacs containing the best works 
of authors residing in Lwoware to come 
out within several months. Contact with 
Moscow magazines, and, in particular, 
with all the publications of Interna- 
tional Literature, is being established. 

The prospects for creative activity 
are immense. But in order to create freely 
the writer must have the proper en- 
vironment. The Organizational Com- 
mittee is devoting much of its energy 
to securing these environments for the 
writers. A branch of the Literary Fund 
has been set up in Lwow. The Literary 
Fund is a special organization which 
looks after the needs of: writers, and 
provides them with medical service. 
Many writer refugees have been given 
apartments, and every one is provided 
with free medical service. 


A document of human interest came 
into my hands, and it well illustrates 
the changes wrought in the life of the 
writers. This is a letter from a gifted 
young Ukrainian author to his friend 
with whom he had not exchanged let- 
ters for many years. It is with apolo- 
gies to the author, who least of all ex- 
pected that his letter might be publish- 
ed, that I undertake to cite some pas- 
sages from it: 


“My participation in public life dates 
back to the year 1929. I was at the 
time a sincere but, of course, an ex- 
tremely naive youngster. My heart was 
filled with revolutionary ardor but an 
ideological haze prevailed in my mind. 
My outlook was finally shaped under 
the influence of a girl Communist, one 
Valya, whom I met in 1933. In my mem- 
ory she will always remain as an unu- 
sually heroic and rounded personality. 
Together we traveled from village to 


village, rallying the peasantry for the 
future revolution. We were tracked down 
and arrested. Valya was sentenced to 
fifteen years, but I got away with one. 
I must mention that there was nothing 
of the romantic in our relations. To be- 
gin with, Valya was not an attractive 
girl. 

“Having been released from jail in 
Brest-Litovsk, I worked for a year and 
a half in Lwow on the newspaper 
Workers Paper, and was an _ eye-wit- 
ness to the workers’ demonstrations in 
the spring of 1936. Another arrest, and 
I landed in the Brzoza Kartuska Con- 
centration Camp, the most horrible of 
them all in Poland. Wishing to get rid 
of me for good, the police accused me 
of killing an agent provocateur. But 
this was a very crude frame-up. I suc- 
ceeded in getting released, but I fear- 
ed new arrests. It seemed to me as 
though all my strength was exhausted. 
Then came the war and IJ was again ar- 
rested, but I found that there was still 
some strength left in me. However, were 
the Red Army to have come two weeks 
later, I would have perished of hunger 
together with the rest of the nine thou- 
sand prisoners. The moment the Red 
Army struck at Baranovichi all the pri- 
son officials and guards ran away. We 
were free. I returned home looking like 
an old man—for three weeks I hadn’t 
washed even once, had lost weight, and 
grown a beard. 


“At once we took to organizing peas- 
ants’ committees in the villages, fought 
against the remnants of the Polish pans 
until the Red Army came. How much 
joy there was when we came face to 
face with live, real Bolsheviks for whom 
we had longed for twenty years. There 
is no end of work in the village but I 
have been drawn to my beloved work — 
writing. And so I find myself now in 
Lwow. I'll say outright, life is wonder- 
ful now. True, there are many littie 
things to be settled yet, but life is as- 
suming a normal course, and, as for 
work, there is more than enough of it. 
I, for one, have received an apartment 
of which I hadn’t even dared to dream 
in the past—three rooms, kitchen, bath, 
gas, electricity. My father remained 
in the village, where he was elected chair- 
man of a Peasants’ Committee. One of 
my sisters studies in a gymnasium in 
Brest-Litovsk, and my younger brother 
lives in Lwow with me, and attends 
school. I am working with great joy; 
I have been writing for ten years but 
I couldn’t get anything published 
since 1932. The time has come now.” 

The letter is all the more interesting 
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since it reveals typical changes in the 
life of Western Ukrainian writers. All 
of them have at last the opportunity 
for free and joyous creative work. In 
the Poland of the gentry many a wri- 
ter fell into the clutches of the secret 
police. Ukrainian, Jewish and Polish 
writers (Studinsky, Tudor, Gavrilyuk, 
Kenigsberg) were imprisoned or sent to 
concentration camps. The writers men- 
tioned above do not by far exhaust the 
list of authors who were subjected to 
police persecution. 

The pen was taken up again by a num- 
ber of authors who had retired from 
the field for many years, like the Uk- 
rainian poet Vasili Shchurat; strains 
of optimism and joy resound in the works 
of certain writers whose creative ef- 
forts in the past were stamped with a 
mood of pessimism and deep sorrow. 
Before the outbreak of the war 
Wanda Wasilewska had ‘completed her 
latest novel The Swamps Ablaze. At 
present this novel is being translated 
into the Russian and Ukrainian lan- 
guages. We hope to be able to ac- 
quaint our readers with this work in 
the course of this year. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Wanda 
Wasilewska and talking to her at length 
about her plans. She has begun work 
on the second part of The Swamps 
“Ablaze, the final section of which will 
depict the days of the German-Polish 
war and the liberation of Western Uk- 
raine. 

“I had covered about six hundred 
kilometers on foot before I came to 
Lwow,” Wanda Wasilewska said. “I 
was an eye-witness to the sufferings the 
people had to endure during the war 
launched by Moscicki and Beck at the 
instigation of the Anglo-French impe- 
rialists. I saw the joy of the people to 
whom the Red Army brought libera- 
tion. All this provided me with a wealth 
of material for my novel.” 


TRACES OF OBSCURANTISM 


One of the most important and val- 
uable cultural institutions of Lwow is 
the museum-library, the Ossolineum, 
founded by Count Ossolinski in 1817. 
After the Warsaw Library, this was the 
greatest book treasure in Poland, both 
for the number and variety of its col- 


lection. The case of the Lwow library . 


offers a vivid example of how the for- 
mer reactionary regime of Poland had 
been stifling the development of cul- 
ture. I asked the staff worker who accom- 
panied me through the museum’s halis 
as to how’ the Ossolineum had 
marked the sesquicentennial. anniver- 


Monument to Adam Mickiewicz in Lwow. 
An international meeting was held in 
front of this monument on which Ukrainian, 
Jewish and Polish writers placed wreaths 


sary of the Great French Bourgeois Rev- 
olution which last July had been cel- 
ebrated in all the cultured countries 
of the world. Great was my astonish- 
ment when I learned that the Ossoli- 
neum had completely neglected this 
occasion. 

“Why, we were strictly forbidden not 
only to speak but even to think of any 
kind of revolutions,” I was told. 

The influence of reaction that was 
being implanted in the Ossolineum by 
its former director, Prince Lubomirski, 
is to be felt at every step. Entire rooms 
in the museum are dedicated to all kinds 
of photographs, pictures and documents 
relating to the activities of various Po- 
lish kings or magnates. When I asked 
how Kosciuszko was represented at the 
museum, the staff found with great dif- 
ficulty two portraits of this great son 
of the Polish people, tucked away in one 
of the rooms. 

The front rooms of the museum boast 
of unique first editions dating back to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In other rooms manuscripts of the works 
of famed old Polish writers are on dis- 
play, but the Ossolineum could find no 
place for contemporary literature. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of volumes were 
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piled in stacks like lumber, in cold and 
damp cellars, while Prince Lubomirski 
occupied thirty rooms of the museum 
for his personal household. 

The new director of the museum has 
to exert no little effort and energy to 
convert the museum-library into a real 
center of culture. 

The Polish gentry feared even the 
specter of the Great French Revolution. 
Needless to add that the very. mention 
of the existence of the Soviet Union, of 
the building of Socialism, was prosecuted 
most brutally. 

Hence it is not surprising that even 
writers had but a very vague conception 
of life in the Soviet Union. When Pro- 
fessor Studinsky, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Assembly of Western Ukraine, 
on his return from Moscow delivered a 
report at the Writers’ Club, he was 
literally showered with questions, some 
of them incredible to the Soviet mind, 
like the one as to whether in the Soviet 
Union a wife has the right to obtain em- 
ployment without the consent of her 
husband. 

The calm‘and firm confidence of So- 
viet people in the morrow, the full ab- 
sence in our life of any traces of national 


S. A. Stadnykova as Odarka in “The 


Dnieper Cossack Beyond 
performed in Lwow 


the Danube” 


inequality, and the lack of concern how 
to find employment—these are the three 
facts that strike the imagination of the 
Lwow intellectual most of all. The wri- 
ters applauded longest and loudest when 
Professor Studinsky, in answer to a 
question as to how one looks for work 
in the Soviet Union, answered briefly 
and aptly: “In the Soviet Union a man 
does not look for work; work looks for 
him.” 

With keen observation the Soviet 
author Pavlenko in his article on Lwow 
wrote that the numerous help-wanted 
ads in the newspaper Vechernaya Mos- 
kva are read in Lwow as one reads the 
most exciting news. And indeed here are 
advertisements of various institutions, 
factories and mills seeking the services 
of workers and employees in various 
trades from messenger boys and typists 
to engineers, physicians and professors. 
To the thousands of Lwow intellectuals 
who suffered the hardships of unemploy- 
ment for a long time, or who frequently 
had to work at odd jobs outside of their 
profession, these advertisements sounded 
like the tales of Arabian nights suddenly 
turned into reality. 


REBIRTH OF THE UKRAINIAN 
THEATER 


Lwow is the largest cultural center of 
Western Ukraine, one of the oldest 
seats of Ukrainian culture. The city, 
however, had no permanent Ukrainian 
theater prior to its liberation by the 
Red Army. Long before the first impe- 
rialist war the Besida Theater in Lwow 
had been the center of Ukrainian thea- 
trical artin Western Ukraine. For many 
years it was headed by the regisseur 
Stadnyk. After the World War,when Lwow 
was included in the territory of the 
patch-quilt Polish State by the Neral 
“peacemakers,” hard times set in for the 
Besida Theater. Polish censorship and 
the authorities finally had their way, 
and in 1927 the theater ceased to exi&t. 
Only several Ukrainian traveling theat- 
rical companies remained, and they per- 
formed from time to time in rented halls. 

Having done away with the Besida 
Theater, the Polish authorities directed 
their repression also against the traveling 
theater companies. They were forbidden 
to perform outside the bounds of Western 
Ukraine, and of late Ukrainian per- 
formances were forbidden in a number 
of cities and rural districts though Uk- 
rainians frequently comprised an over- 
whelming majority of the population 
there. In those years a number of, out- 
standing actors from Westerm Ukraine. 
came to work in the Soviet theater where 
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“Platon Krechet” in Lwow. Blovatsky as Platon Krechet and Krivitskaya as Lida 


“they achieved great successes. Among 
them is Buchma, the well-known actor 
and regisseur, and Krushelnitsky, one of 
the greatest masters of the Soviet Uk- 
rainian theater. It was only the great love 
for their national culture and language, 


only a tenacious determination to safe- 


guard their national art and faith in a 
better future, that enabled the art work- 
ers of Western Ukraine to preserve their 
theater. 

A permanent Ukrainian dramatic thea- 
ter has been formed out of the casts of 
the best traveling companies  (out- 
standing among them is the Kotlarevsky 
cast which worked under the direction 
of Blovatsky, and the cast headed by 
Stadnyk formed after the disbanding 
of the Besida Theater). The new theater 
is housed in the Grand City Theater. 
The best directors of the Ukrainian 
stage are now heading the regenera- 
ted Ukrainian theater in Lwow. It is 
clear that time is needed to heal the 
wounds inflicted upon it by the Polish 
chauvinists. 

The new cast has revived the produc- 
tion of Khmara (Mist). During my stay 
in Lwow, the theater was busily rehear- 
sing The Dnieper Cossack Beyond the 
Danube, the classic Ukrainian opera 
by Gulak-Artyemovsky (regisseur Stad- 
nyk) and the play Platon Krechet by 


the Soviet Ukrainian playwright Kor- 
neichuk (regisseur Blovatsky). 

The future of the Ukrainian theater 
in Lwow is assured. It is a State theater 
which enjoys State support. The Gov- 
ernment has appropriated about 60,000 
rubles for the theater, and the provi- 
sional city administration has added 
25,000 rubles. 

For the first time in the history of 
Western Ukraine, permanent Ukrainian 
theaters are being established also in a 
number of other cities (Stanislavovy, Tar- 
nopol, etc.). 

Needless to say, the Ukrainian theater 
does not have to resort to high-pres- 
sure advertising. The public accords 
amr enthusiastic reception to its own 
tneater which plays in its native lan- 
guage, and awaits impatiently presen- 
tations of Soviet plays. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE ON 
THE JEWISH STAGE 


The Polish authorities have shown the 
same zeal in persecuting the Jewish 
theater as they did in the case of the 
Ukrainian theater. Due to the efforts of 
individual gifted actors, traveling Jew- 
ish troupes sprang up from time to time, 
and their performances enjoyed great 
success. Particularly did the public 
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appreciate plays adopted from the So- 
viet repertory. But the first success 
immediately evoked numerous admin- 
istrative reprisals. Poland had, in fact, 
instituted a “pale of settlement” for 
the Jewish theaters. Performances in 
the Jewish language were forbidden in 
many cities. A play with the slightest pro- 
gressive tendency was instantly banned 
by the censorship. Under these circum- 
stances the theater began to lose all con- 
tact with real life, contact with its 
audience, and one is really surprised at 
the fact that notwithstanding all this, 
certain groups, at the cost of great effort, 
succeeded in producing several plays 
which were well received by the public. 

Particularly warm was the reception 
accorded to productions of the Vikt 
Theater founded by the gifted artists 
Ida Kaminska and Zygmund Turkov. 
The experimental productions of the so- 
called “Theater of the Young,” founded 
by Mikhail Veikhert, have also attract- 
ed attention. But all this work was 
conducted sporadically; a theatrical cast 
seldom lasted a full season. Usually the 
companies disbanded in a few months. 


Conditions under which the Jewish 
Theater existed at that time required, 
instead of a gifted director, an enter- 
prising manager who could maneuver 
the repertory between the Scylla of the 
censorship and the Charybdis of admin- 
istrative repressions. The type of play most 
suitable was vaudeville, with numerous 
songs and dances. “In such inane plays 
only the actor was superfluous,” justly 
remarked Alter Katsizna, one of the 
oldest Jewish men of letters in Poland, 
in the course of a conversation I had 
with him. And indeed many gifted art- 
ists were forced to leave the Jewish 
theater, some migrated and others drop- 
ped the stage completely. _ ; 


In liberated Lwow the Jewish theater 
acquired permanent quarters. This thea- 
ter has been named after Sholom Alei- 
chem. It decided to begin its work by 
presenting the play Uncle Tom by the 
young Jewish writer Sanya Frydman. 
This is a free stage version of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. It would be more correct 
to state that the author borrowed from 
Harriet Beecher Stowe only the names 
of the characters and some of the main 
features of the plot. In everything else 
the stage version has nothing in common 
with the book. 

In this play the young playwright 
made fundamental mistakes, errors into 
which certain Soviet playwrights lapsed 
at one time, but which, in the course of 
development of Soviet art, have been 
eliminated. Essentially, the dramatis 


personae in Frydman’s play are not the 
people of the middle of the last century 
but characters who speak the newspaper 
language of today. Some of Frydman’s 
heroes express thoughts which were un- 
known even to the most progressive 
people of that time; he compells them to 
make sallies and retorts which are in 
crying contradiction to concrete histor- 
ical facts. For example, one of the most 
important precepts constantly stressed 
in the play is that the Negroes will be 
liberated from slavery not by the whites 
but only by their own struggle for eman- 
cipation, and only “when the Negroes 
will themselves achieve their freedom,” 
one of the heroes of the play declares, 
“will they extend their friendly hand 
to those of their white brethren who 
sympathized with their struggle.” 


Frydman does not limit himself to 
showing the change in the psychology 
of Uncle Tom, who in the end realizes 
that there are no good or bad slave 
owners. For some reason Frydman con- 
siders it necessary to compel Tom to 
renounce his faith in god, and almost 
ea an atheist propagandist out of 
im. 

Of course, all these are “infantile ail- 
ments” of the Jewish theater and the 
Jewish playwrights in Western Ukraine. 
With the aid of the Writers’ Union, the 
press and the public, the theater as well 
as the playwright will realize the essence 
of their mistakes and will undoubtedly 
correct them in future productions. 


Frydman’s play is very weak from the 
artistic standpoint as well. The short- 
comings of the play arise primarily from 
the fact that the author, evidently, did 
not consider it necessary to analyze 
thoroughly and consistently the life and 
social relations in the United States 
prior to the Civil War. That is why no 
real characters, whether white or black: 
are actually presented on the stage. Soon 
after the curtain rises the spectator be- 
holds only primitively drawn oppressed 
and oppressors. The play lacks a plot of 
dramatic intensity. It is merely a series 
of theatrical scenes joined together rath- 
er loosely. Conversation predominates 
in the play which suffers from too little 
action. The characters of the heroes are 
not even faintly drawn. They are divided 
into heroes and villains. For their moral 
character the Negroes are white, while 
most of the whites are black. 

All these shortcomings of the play 
were not toned down by the producers, 
but on the contrary they were accentuated 
W. Dombrowski, the regisseur of the 
play, found himself by chance in the 
Jewish theater. He is a gifted Polish 
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regisseur who successfully staged a num- 
ber of classical and contemporary plays 
in Polish theaters. But Dombrowski 
does not know the Jewish language, 
does not know the specific conditions 
under which the Jewish theater develop- 
ed in Western Ukraine, does not know 
the individual members of the cast. 

All this could not but be reflected in 
the play I have seen. The actors did not 
even attempt to depict Negro slaves. 
The artists essentially portrayed them- 
selves, they depicted the sufferings which, 
until very recently, were the lot of the 
Jewish people. And this met with a 
- lively response of the audience. When 
Tom, on learning that his son escaped 
successfully, lifts his hands and exclaims 
pathetically: “I am happy that my son 
will be free,” a spontaneous ovation 
breaks out in the hall, an ovation which 
lasts for several minutes. 

Thousands of Jewish spectators who 
fill the theater forget for a moment that 
they are viewing a play on the life of 
Negroes in the past century; they are 
keenly conscious of the great event that 
recently took place in their own life. 
Every Jew who sits in the theater feels 
that the coming of the Red Army lib- 
erated him from the shackles of na- 
tional oppression. Applauding the words 
of Uncle Tom, each spectator is once 
* more overjoyed at the fact that his chil- 
dren have now gained all rights and the 
opportunity for a free and happy life. 
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That is why the spectator forgives the 
playwright and the theater all the mis- 
takes and.shortcomings of the play and 
of its presentation. In his enthusiasm, 
he overlooks the long-winded scenes, 
the lifeless mises-en-scénes, the natur- 
alistic presentation of many episodes, 
or the historical absurdities. The interest 
of the spectator is focused. on the theme 
of freedom which resounds stronger and 
stronger in each succeeding scene. One 
of the scenes (showing the work of Ne- 
groes in a quarry) ends in a symbolic 
hymn of freedom, and it evokes a storm 
of ovation in the hall. | 

With all its great shortcomings, the 
play has considerable value since it meets 
some of the burning demands of the Jew- 
ish audience. The theater acted cor- 
rectly in choosing Fuente Ovejuna, by 
Lope de Vega, for its next production. 
There is no doubt that this classic play, 
where the theme of the struggle for free- 
dom, for human dignity, is presented 
so masterfully, will be given a warm 
reception by the audience of the Sholom 
Aleichem Theater. 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF 
THE POLISH THEATER 


The ruling circles of Poland intensely 
propagated Polish culture and at the same 
time they ruthlessly persecuted Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian and Jewish culture. It 
would be wrong, however, -to assume 


“My Son,” a play by Gergeli and Litovsky—the latest production of the Jewish thea- 


ter in Lwow. 


Ida Kaminska as the mother, Gelman as the son 
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that the authorities were interested in- 


the genuine culture of the Polish people. 
Polish chauvinists of the gentry had no 
appreciation of real art; they were inter- 
ested in it merely as an important 


means for diverting the attention of the’ 
from burning issues of social | 


masses 
life. 

The best theater building in Lwow, 
the Grand City Theater, was given over 
to a Polish cast. Ukrainian performances 
on this stage were permitted about once 
a: year. But even the plays of Polish 
authors were permitted only after great 
filtering. The censorship ruthlessly 
banned any play with the slightest 
progressive tendency. That is why 
light entertaining comedies and French 
farces predominated on the stage of the 
Grand Theater. It was with great diffi- 
culty that progressive people on the 
Polish stage at .times succeeded in smug- 
gling through a play of social significance. 
And it is precisely the Lwow theater 
which is among the few centers of cul- 
tural life in Poland that should be men- 
tioned when speaking of Left tendencies 
in Polish art. 

A hearty reception had been given by 
the public to the presentation of a play 
from the Soviet repertory at the Lwow 


Theater. A bitter political struggle arose 
in connection with this play at the time. 
Fascist-minded students dropped sev- 
eral stink bombs during the first night. 
When this proved of no avail and the 
public continued to flock to see the play, 
the censor forbade its presentation. 
Now, when the Polish theater in Lwow 
has received all opportunities for its 
development, its art directors are faced 
with the task,of marking the first Soviet 
season by presenting plays of high ar- 
tistic and ideological content. To our 
regret, the first play presented by the 
theater does not come into this category. 
The theater picked for its debut the 
comedy Xanthippe’s Defense, by Mor- 
stin, the Polish author who only recently 
began to write plays. Xanthippe’s De- 
fense was staged for the first time a year 


-ago at the Lwow Theater by the regisseur 


Wercinski. 
The choice of this play for the opening 


of the season is not very felicitous in our 


opinion. The action takes place in Athens 
in the days of Pericles. The author of 
the comedy presents the domestic life 
of Socrates, the great Greek philosopher. 
His wife Xarithippe feels forgotten and 
neglected, since her husband devotes 
all his time to philosophy and _ to 


“The Morals of Pani Dulska.” A group of actors representing the Dulski family 
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Son of Pani Dul- 
Ska, Zbyszko, and 
the chambermaid 
Hanka 


& 


social problems of Atheus. Socrates’ 
domestic life is in an unhappy state. 
Xanthippe is in dire need and the fam- 
ily is on the brink of starvation whereas 
Socrates whiles away his time in the 
company of Athens’ youth. 

Deciding to put her husband to shame 
for neglecting his family, Xanthippe 
goes to a house where she expects to find 
her husband in the circle of his friends. 
* While waiting for him she contemplates 
upon her bitter lot. She is a neglect- 
ed wife onto whose shoulders has fallen 
the burden of bringing up the children. 
Recalling her past life Xanthippe sees 
that her best aspirations have been 
smothered. She strove for a different life 
but that was not to be had. She decides 
to pour out all her grief, her entire men- 
tal anguish, to Socrates. By accident 
she overhears a conversation of .two 
of Socrates’ friends who praise him highly 
for his civic deeds and virtues. And for 
the first time Xanthippe comes to real- 
ize the great role of her husband for his 
fellow-citizens; she understands that her 
duty as the wife of a great man is not 
to trouble her husband by the small 
cares of daily life, but to give him the 
chance of fully devoting himself to his 
important civic duties. Realizing this 
Xanthippe returns home to bear her 
cross without protest. 

This play presents a purely bourgeois 
“solution” of the problem of the woman’s 
place in the family. In certain details 
Xanthippe’s Defense resembles Ibsen’s 
A Doll’s House. In both plays the her- 
oines suffer and feel stifled in the nar- 
row confines of stupefying domestic 
life. Xanthippe, like Nora, rises to the 
point where she is ready to protest, but 
whereas Nora breaks with philistine 


morals and bourgeois traditions, Xan- 
thippe, by the will of the author, becomes 
subdued and abandons protest. 


The presentation of this play at a 
Soviet theater in Lwow is a misunder- 
standing and a disappointment. It is ad- 
ditional proof of the-fact that the rem- 
nants of the old still cling to life and 
do not wish to retire from the public 
arena without a struggle. 


It seems to me that there is no point 
in elucidating on the presentation of the 
play and its artistic merits. It should 
be noted, however, that neither the act- 
ing nor the settings revive the atmos- 
phere of ancient Greece. The portrayal of 
Socrates is entirely wrong. The very 
conception—to present the great man 
in an atmosphere that reveals only petty 
and secondary things, c <mitting es- 
sential and decisive elemenis—is faulty. 
Socrstes appears to the spectator ap- 
proximately in the same light as Anatole 
France in the book by Brusson Anatole 
France in Bathrobe and Slippers. The 
philistine and the petty bourgeois discern 
in the great man only traits that bear 
affinity to their limited mind and petty 
interests. But this fact characterizes 
not the great man but the short-sighted 
people who are incapable of rising to 
the understanding of what features endear 
a great man: to the people, what it is 
that makes him immortal. 

The gross mistakes in the portrayal 
of Socrates are accentuated by the staging 
and the rather unsuccessful interpreta- 
tion of this role by the actor K. Witold. 
Made up as a bald old man, the actor 
is forced by the author and director to 
perform some sort of anidiotic dance. ... 
Great effort is required to force oneself 
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to look at the stage while this unpleasant 
spectacle is on. 

Much more successful is the second 
production of the theater—a revival of 
the play The Morals of Pani Dulska, 
by the Polish authoress and actress Ga- 
briela Zapolska. Written under the 
influence of the events of the Russian 
revolution of 1905, this play resembled 
in part Bernard Shaw’s Widowers’ 
Houses, which contains a sharp criticism 
of the mainstays of the staid life of Eng- 
lish philistines. But Zapolska’s play 
leaves a dual impression. On the one 
hand it is permeated with a striving 
for some progressive social ideals, but 
on the other hand one senses that the 
playwright herself lacks faith in the 
possibility of realizing these ideals. 

The play is staged on a minor scale. 
Throughout the three acts the plot is 
laid in one and the same room at the 
home of the Dulska family. At one time 
the play was presented as a light comedy 
but now it is staged as a grim realistic 
production, as a biting, ruthless but 
truthful satire on the Polish bourgeoisie. 

Great praise is merited by the thought- 
ful work of the regisseur W. Dombrowski. 
He successfully utilizes the costumes 
and makeup to underline important 
moments in the play and to convey to 
the audience the impressions he desires. 
Every detail is thought out in the cos- 
tume of Dulska. In general, Dombrow- 
ski is very skilled in employing details, 
and he can fill in the outlines of the 
characters, frequently emphasizing traits 
which have not been fully drawn by the 
playwright. 

The next productions of the theater 
are Maxim Gorky’s Yegor Bulychev 
and the Twelfth Night which Dom- 
browski had staged several years ago ina 
number of cities in Poland. 


GREAT ART IN THE THEATER OF 
MINIATURES 


In concluding this review of theatri- 
cal life in present-day Soviet Lwow, it 
gives me pleasure to speak of a completely 
new theater in Lwow but one which has 
already proved its merit. I refer to the 
Theater of Miniatures, which presents 
sketches, one-act plays, songs and dances. 
The sources of this theater bring us back 
to the year 1919, to Warsaw. At that time 
a theater of satire and review was form- 
ed in Warsaw under the name of “Qui- 
Pro-Quo.” Thorny was the path of the 
theater; it was subjected to repressions 
by the censorship, to persecution by 
the authorities, and suffered from lack 
of funds. It was shut down at the time 


J. Andrzejewska and E. Schlechter as 
Kasia and Josek 


when Witos was prime minister. The 
theater had by no means revolutionary 
tendencies.’ But the ruling clique of 
Poland regarded the slightest progressive 
trend in art as dangerous sedition, 
and hence the persecution. 

It so happened that in consequence 
of the German-Polish war most of the 
former members of the theater, as well 
as one of its founders, Konrad Tom, came 
to Lwow. They formed a cast, made 
arrangements to appear in one of the 
biggest movie houses in Lwow, and thus 
came to life the Theater of Miniatures. 

To my regret, I arrived too late to see 
the first program, which was warmly 
received by Lwow audiences. Judging 
by what I heard, it was not inferior 
to the second program. The performances 
of the new theater show that it is ar- 
tistically mature and that it possesses a 
cast of gifted artists. 

The swift development of the theater 
is indeed amazing. Literally within 
several days, the stage was fully equip- 
ped, the repertory worked out, rehear- 
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sals in full swing, and then two pro- 
grams successfully presented. At the 
end of the first month’s work the cast 
was ready to present its third program. 
The rapid progress of this theater shows 
that under Soviet conditions a theatri- 
cal group, comprising gifted actors and 
representing a living force, has all op- 
portunities for swift development. 

The theater attained its successes not 
without struggle, however. There were 
some skeptics, ill-wishers or envious 
persons. With the aid of the local author- 
ities the new theater surmounted all 
barriers, removed all obstacles from 
its path, and proved its right to exist- 
ence. 

The program is made up with great 
artistic taste, and is varied for its genres 
as well as content. Sketches of a polit- 
ical and topical interest are interspersed 
with light, unpretentious numbers in- 
fused with gayety and humor. Nearly 
every sketch is written by masters in 
the respective genres, and they all gain 
a great deal by the virtue of gifted in- 
terpretation.The hall resounds with laugh- 
ter almost continuously, and the specta- 
tor leaves the performance in a hearty 
and joyous mood. The theater, it seems, 
has found the key to the innermost 
thoughts and sentiments of the audience. 

Particular success is enjoyed by one 
6f the songs of the Jewish poet Shlechter 
set to music to the tune of Jewish folk 
songs. The song Josek and Kasia is the 
story of two vagabond singers who earn 
their daily bread by singing. Kasia is 
a young Polish peasant girl while Josek 
is a typical Jewish youngster of whom 
there are many in the small towns of Wes- 
tern Ukraine and Western Byelorussia. 

The author plays the part of Josek 
while the actress J. Andrzejewska 
takes the part of Kasia. They appear on 
the stage in national costumes. Their 
fine rendition of the songs and excellent 
execution of national dances goes to 
create a moving portrayal of growing 
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friendship of the peoples. The perform- 
ance captivates the audience and the 
many nationalities seated in the Lwow 
theater give vent to their emotions in 
tumultuous applause. 

Another impressive sketch tells of 
a Spanish Infanta from a Velasques 
painting who comes to life. The 
Infanta feels strange in the splendor 
of a Paris museum; she yearns for 
her native Spain which is so dear to 
her heart. She recalls the time when a 
group of young boys who came to the 
Madrid Museum stood gazing in front 
of her. Particularly vivid is the memory 
of one of the youngsters with a red rib- 
bon on his coat’s lapel. Clutching his 
rifle he shouted angrily: “Death to the 
tyrants!” The young men left but soon 
after the one with the red ribbon was 
brought back to the museum. He was 
dying as he lay in front of her portrait, 
but on the streets the people continued 
to fight to the majestic strains of the 
International. Shortly afterwards the 
portrait of the Infanta was transferred 
to the Louvre, and here, far from her 
native land, she dreams of Madrid that 
is so dear and close to her, longs to hear 
again the streets resounding with the 
strains of the song to which the young 
man died. 

In the Theater of Miniatures Lwow 
has an artistically mature, rounded and 
gifted theatrical group, whose creative 
development is just beginning. 

Within two and a half months the 
talents of the Ukrainian, Jewish and 
Polish people, which were hitherto stifled, 
have blossomed forth in Soviet Lwow. 
To men of progressive art the world 
over, this reveals once more the future 
that awaits the theater, art and culture 
as a whole in the land where exploitation 
of man by man is abolished forever and 
where all conditions for free, Socialist, 
creative activity are present. 


Lwow, December-January. 


U.S.S.R. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
OF A. M. GORKY | 


The A. M. Gorky Archives, established 
by a government decision in February 
1937, now contain about sixty-five thou- 
sand manuscripts of literary and jour- 
nalistic works by the writer, numerous 
letters, documents of the tsarist censors, 
and police records. 

About two thousand original manus- 
cripts form the most valuable part of 
the archives, being the originals of nov- 
els, stories, plays, and articles written 
by Maxim Gorky. Numerous versions of 
his novels and stories—The Life of Klim 
Samghin, Decadence, January the Ninth, 
Vassa Zheleznova—show how the great 
classic writer of Socialist realism worked, 
reveal his creative laboratory. They show 
what a painstaking artist Maxim Gorky 
was. The archives contain seven versions 
of Gorky’s famous novel Mother. The 
sketch January the Ninth was altered 
eight times. 

Among the literary works left behind 
by A. M. Gorky are unpublished articles 
and reviews dealing with problems of 
literature, prefaces to works by Leonid 
Andreyev, Sergeyev-Tsensky, and other 
writers, an introduction by Gorky to 
a Czech translation of his novel Moth- 
er, which was not published, also un- 
published scenarios—The Life of a Jew 
and Stepan Razin, and the unfinished 
scenario Criminals, in which Gorky por- 
trays the life of homeless waifs. 

Gorky’s correspondence is of exception- 
al interest. About five thousand of the 
great writer’s letters have been collected 
in the archives. These represent, however, 
but a small part of Gorky’s letters. 
Gorky himself once remarked that he had 
written at least twenty thousand letters. 
‘ Obviously, the tsarist secret police and 
gendarmes destroyed many of his letters, 
which they found among the belongings 
of his revolutionary friends. 


Gorky himself daily received scores 
of letters from all over the world. Among 
his correspondents were not only writers 
and scientists, teachers and artists, but 


also Stakhanovites, schoolchildren, and 
homeless waifs. About forty thousand 
letters written to Gorky are now collected 
in the Archives. Among them are letters 
from the most prominent Russian and 
foreign authors of the twentieth century. 
Three thousand of the letters are from 
children. 


POETRY OF SOVIET UKRAINE 


A large anthology, The Poetry of So- 
viet Ukraine, has just been published 
by the State Literary Publishers. 

“The purpose of this bookis to acquaint 
the Russian reader with the post-revo- 
lutionary poetry of the Soviet Ukraine,” 
states the foreword. 

The anthology opens with selected 
poems by Pavlo Tychina, member of 
the Academy and a Deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, a writer of excep- 
tional originality. 

The poems included in the anthology 
show the wide range of subjects in-Ty- 
china’s poetry. Fine lyrical poems of 
immediate political accent, such as The 
Living Union of One Family and The 
Party Leads, are represented in the an- 
thology alongside of the poet’s inspired 
songs dedicated to the leaders of the 
revolution—to S. M. Kirov and F. E. 
Dzerzhinsky. The historic episode 
The Rebels and excerpts from the epic 
Kotovsky’s Sabre are complemented by 
joyful spring songs about Olesia Kulik, 
a girl tractor driver. The tone of Ty- 
china’s lyrical poems is one of joy and 
cheerfulness. 

The work of other Ukrainian poets is 
presented in no less variety. In addition 
to Pavlo Tychina, the older generation 
of Ukrainian poets is represented in the 
anthology by Maxim Rylsky, Volod- 
imir Sosyura, Mikola Bazhan. 
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A MASTER OF  BURYAT- 
MONGOLIAN PROSE 


The Buryat-Mongolian people had no 
written secular literature before the 
October Revolution. The religious books 
published by Lamas and written in ar- 
chaic old Mongol language lacked the 
sae sheeine and vitality that distin- 
guished the works of oral folklore. Only 
recently, with the introduction of a new 
alphabet, did a genuine written litera- 
ture arise.. 

This literature, enriched by folklore, 
reaches the mass of the people and is 
developing with amazing rapidity. The 
songs and verse of the poets Tseden 
Galsanov, Abiduyev, Damdinov, Pom- 
tayev, Semyon Metelitsa and _ others 
are a valuable contribution to the rich 
multi-national literature of the Soviet 
Union. 

Khotsa Namsarayey is the first and 
‘most prominent prose writer in Soviet 
Buryat-Mongolia. Known chiefly for his 
remarkable poems Alamsha Mergen and 
Karaltur Khan, he has also written sto- 
ries about life-in the recent past which 
enjoy wide popularity among the people 
and have an immense’influence on the 
young writers. 

So It Was, one of Namsarayev’s best 
books, contains eleven stories, marked 
‘by fine keenness of observation, arich, 
olorful language and mild humor. They 
deai with the gloomy: and humiliating 
years of the past when the toilers of the 
Buriat-Mongolian steppes groaned under 
the yoke of the princes and lamas. Slav- 
ery and oppression could not quench 
the talent, the pride and wisdom of the 
people, who never abandoned _ their 
cherished hopes for liberty, love and free 
labor. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S “TALES 
AND LEGENDS” : 

The Children’s Literature Publishers 
have published a book of tales and legends 
by Washington Irving. The new book 
contains nine of the writer’s best stories, 
selected from The Sketch Book of Jeoffrey 
Crayon, Tales of a Traveler and The Alham- 
ora. 

The book is illustrated with drawings 
by Bekhteyev, and is provided with a 
biographical essay and footnotes written 
by M. Gershenson, the translator. ; 


A TEXTBOOK ON ANCIENT GREEK 
LITERATURE f 

The Scientific Council of the Insti- 

tute of World Literature has prepared 

for publication The History of Greek 

Literature, written by Professor 8. I. 

Radtzig as a textbook for universities. 


Vladimir Mayakovsky 


This is the first attempt at a systematic 
exposition of the history of ancient Greek 
literature from a Marxist viewpoint. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF MAYAKOVSKY’S 
DEATH 


Scientific, literary, and other public 
organizations of Leningrad and Moscow 
are preparing for the tenth anniversary 
of Mayakovsky’s death. A special com- 
mittee headed by the poet A. A. Pro- 
kofyev has beer organized by the Union 
of Soviet Writers. A book devoted to 
Mayakovsky is being issued by the Insti- 


tute of Literature of the Academy of 


Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Chapter head- 
ings are: “Mayakovsky and Russian 
Classic Literature,” “The’Language and 
Style of Mayakovsky,” “Mayakovsky 
in World Literature,” “Mayakovsky and 
Gorky.” 

Among the unpublished works of Maya- 
kovsky that will be issued on the anni- 
versary is a play, Comedy With Murder. 

Mayakovsky, the Satirist, by the cri- 
tic E. S. Eventov, is to be published in 
Leningrad. The author portrays Mayakov- 
sky as an innovator in satirical writing, 
one of the founders of the revolutionary 
style in poetic satire. A collection of 
Mayakovsky’s works in a one-volume 
popular edition is being prepared fof 
publication i 

An album, dedicated to Mayakovsky, 
is being published by a number of writers, 
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actors, poets, musicians and film produc- 
ers, and other personal friends of Maya- 
kovsky. 


UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF 
LOMONOSOV 


The Commission on History. of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
has prepared for publication several 
unpublished manuscripts of M. V. Lom- 
onosov, the great Russian scientist of 
the eighteenth century. 


Of great interest are the notes that 
Lomonosov kept in 1742-43. They 
form two hundred andseventy-six par- 
agraphs in which Lomonosov outlined 
his plans of research in molecular phys- 
ics, on questions of philosophy and 
other subjects. 

Another manuscript, Lomonosovy’s lab- 
oratory journal for the year 1751, is the 
only one preserved. It contains a descrip- 
tion of about three thousand experi- 
ments which Lomonosov conducted in 
connection with research work on the 
coloring of glass and the making of smalt 
for mosaic work. 


Lomonosov’s manuscript “About Com- 
et Tails” is also being published for 
the first time. This was written as a 
rejoinder to the objection several Acad- 
emicians made in connection with his 
paper, entitled “A Word About Phenom- 
ena of the Air Arising From Electrical 
Forces, by Mikhail Lomonosov.” 


REPIN’S PENATES 


The great Russian artist I. E. Repin 
lived more than thirty years at the Pen- 
ates estate in Kuokkala, Finland, near 
Leningrad. A special commission of the 
All-Russian Academy of Arts went to 
Kuokkala to take charge of the estate. 
It was here that Repin painted his fa- 
mous pictures:. “The State Council”, 
“The Free Cossacks of Zaporozhye”, 
“What Vastness!”, “Golgotha”, “Hopak”, 
the portraits of Academicians Pavlov 
and Bekhteryev, the portraits of Cha- 
liapin, Samoilovy and many others. On 
Wednesdays Repin often kept open house 
at the Penates for his. friends—artists, 
writers, composers, and scientists. Sta- 
sov, Gorky, Skitalets, Ginzburg, Brod- 
sky, Chukovsky and many others often 
met here at Repin’s table. 


The commission found more than one 
hundred and twenty of Repin’s works, 
Jncluding his pictures “Pushkin on the 
Bank of the Neva”, “Peter the Great 
in a Monastery”, “Self-portrait”, por- 
trait of Nordman-Severova, sketches for 


“The State Council” and many other 
drawings, drafts and sketches. 

The committee also found more than 
eight thousand documents of great value. 
Among the documents are letters from 
Gorky, Stasov, Leskov, Suvorin, Lya- 
doy, and many other famous persons. 
Two letters written to Repin by Marshal 
of the Soviet Union K. E. Voroshilov 
were also found, preserved carefully 
in a separate chest. 


THE FIRST EXHIBITION OF TAJIK 
ARTISTS’ WORK 


The first exhibition of work by art- 
ists of Tajikistan is soon to open in 
Moscow. Paintings, drawings and etchings 
on modern and historical themes will be 
exhibited alongside of an extensive dis- 
play of folk art. The exhibition will in- 
clude works by the masters of ornament— 
Baratbekov, Babadzhanova and Raupov. 
Specimens of artistically embroidered 
national costumes, ceramic ware and 
so on will be sent to the exhibition by 
inhabitants of the Pamir. 

A group of artists who recently com- 
pleted studies at the higher art schools 
in Moscow and Leningrad have returned 
to Tajikistan. The young artists now 
teach in the art colleges and are organ- 
izing the first art museum of the re- 
public. 


THE GREKOV RED ARMY STUDIO 


Formed for the purpose of assisting 
young artists in the Red Army to be- 
come painters of battle scenes, the studio 
named, after the artist Grekov is now 
five years old. 

The Red Army men who are studying 
in the studio receive the regular mili- 
tary and political training of all the 
men in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army. 

The commanding staffs and political 
departments of the Army units assist 
in the selection of talented Red Army 
men for enrollment in the studio. Some 
especially talented Red Army men have 
been sent to the studio on the personal 
recommendation of K. E. Voroshilov 
and S. M. Budyonny. 

Red Army man 8S. Zalikhman was 
enrolled as a student on the recommen- 
dation of Marshal of the Soviet Union 
K. E. Voroshilov, Peoples’ Commissar 
of Defence. After two years of diligent 
study he painted a significant work “The 
First Mounted Army Breaks the Polish 
Front”. Sergei Perevyshin was sent to 
the studio by Marshal of the Soviet Un- 
ion S. M. Budyonny and proved him- 
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self a talented painter of battle pic- 
tures. 

Twenty-five Red Army men are now 
studying in the studio. The artists V. 
Svarog, A. Moravov and E. Katsman 
work in the studio with the Red Army 
artists. An art council including such 
masters of Soviet art as A. Gera- 
simov, V. Baksheyev and G. Savitsky 
reviews the work of the students and 
offers helpful advice. The Red Army 
men study classic works, visit the mu- 
seums and art galleries. 

The studio carries on an extensive 
correspondence with Red Army artists 
and gives advice on works sent in. 
During five years, more than two 
hundred Red Army men and command- 
ers have been trained in the studio. 
The students have taken part in eleven 
exhibitions. 


ART WORKS FOR NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS 


The Russian Museum in Leningrad 
distributes a large number of the works 
of important masters of Russian paint- 
ing, sculpture and graphic art to mu- 
seums of the national republics. The new 
museum in the city of Grozny received 
one hundred and eighteen pictures, en- 
gravings and sculptures. The new museum 
in the city of Orjonikidze received one 

“hundred and ninety-eight works. Canvas- 
es, by Botkin, Vereshchagin, Kondraten- 


Igor Grabar work- 
ing on the portrait 
of Academician A. 
Bach (1939) 
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ko, Klodt and Repin are among the 
works distributed. 

A large number of pictures were sent 
to Thilisi for the Hall of Russian Art 
which is being opened in the Metekh 
Museum. Among these are pictures by 
Krachkovsky, Makovsky, Shishkin, 
Tropinin, Kramskoy and Kuinji. There 
is also a Repin canvas of great interest. 
It is the last version made by the great 
master of the picture “Burlaki” (“Barge- 
men”). A total of one hundred and 
ninety-six pictures, twenty-one sculp- 
tures and one hundred and two pieces 
of old artistic porcelain: were sent to 
Tbilisi. 


I. E. GRABAR’S WORK ON 
EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of the work of I. E. 
Grabar, Honored Master of Art, was 
opened in the Pushkin Museum of Art 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Grabar’s activity in art, science 
and public life. 

The exhibition includes about one 
hundred and fifty works by the noted 
painter, brought together from the 


State Tretyakov Art Gallery, the Rus- 
sian Museum in Leningrad, the muse- 
ums of Yaroslavl, Ivanovo, Gorky and 
other cities of the Soviet Union, as 
well as from private collections., 

The exhibition includes also a num- 
ber of works done by the artist in recent 
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years. Among them are the portraits 
of Academician A. N. Bach and of A. V. 
Lyapidevsky, Hero of the Soviet Union; 
a picture “Peasant Delegates Received 
by V. Lenin” and other works. 


AN EXHIBITION ON THE HISTORY 
OF THE GEORGIAN THEATRE 


- An exhibition devoted to the six- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
first regular Georgian theater has been 
opened by the theatrical Museum of 
Georgia, in Tbilisi. 

The exhibition displays many inter- 
esting documents on the history of the 
Georgian theater and on the activities 
of its first directors, the noted writers 
Ilya Chaychavadze and Akaki Tsere- 
teli. 

Material about the theater’s produc- 
tions is shown in a special section of 
the exhibition. Here are portraits of 
dramatists and remarkable actors of 
the Georgian stage of that period—A. 
Tsereteli, D. Eristivani, V. -Abashidze, 
M. Saparova, N. Gabunia, K. Kipia- 
ni, K. Meskhi and others. 

Apart from original documents as- 
sociated with the first days of the thea- 
ter—bill posters, programs, company 
contracts and so on—the museum has 
interesting political documents that 


give a graphic picture of the struggle 
which the progressive elements of Geor- 
gian society waged against the autoc- 
racy for their national art and for their 
people’s theater. 


“Portrait of a Girl” by Igor Grabar 


* dents. 
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CULTURAL LIFE IN THE WESTERN 
REGIONS OF THE UKRAINE AND 
BYELORUSSIA 


More than twenty museums of art, 
history, ethnography, handicrafts, etc., 
are now open in Lwow. The Regional 
Historical Museum has a large collec- 
tion of ancient portraits, old arms and 
weapons, and stone carvings. 


The Lwow National Museum has a 
big display of Ukrainian art—from the 
ikon-painters of antiquity to modern 
Ukrainian artists who have participa- 
ted in several Paris exhibitions. The 
section of the Museum devoted to the 
art of the Hutsuls is of great interest 
and displays Hutsul needlework, col- 
ored inlays, ceramics, carvings and 
metal work. 


The government of the Ukraine has 
decreed the organization of five thea- 
ters in Lwow: an opera and_ bal- 
let, three dramatic theaters—Ukrain- 
ian, Polish and Jewish—and a vaude- 
ville theater.. A State regional philhar- 
monic society is also to be organized 
and to have a symphonic orchestra as 
well as an Ukrainian choral society. 


An Ukrainian conservatory is to be 
organized, having a Polish department. 
A college of music and a_ seven-year 
school of music for children will be or- 
ganized in the conservatory. Three other 
Ukrainian schools of music for children 
are also to be opened. 

Ukrainian theaters of drama are to 
be opened in Lutsk and Stanislavov, where 
regional philharmonic societies, children’s 
schools of music, and evening schools 
of music for adults are also being or- 
ganized. Stanislavov region willalso have 
a State music theater, a college of mu- 
sic and a museum of Hutsul folk art. 
A regional traveling Ukrainian thea- 
ter of drama and a children’s school 
of music will open in the city of Colo- 


mea. Song and dance ensembles are 
being organized and amateur art 
circles are very active in various 


other centers. 


Five institutions of higher education 
function in Lwow. They are the State 
university, the polytechnical and vet- 
erinary institutes and. the institutes 
of medicine and Soviet trade. 


In the freshman courses the Lwow Uni- 
versity enrolled 1,020 students. The 
polytechnical institute has 728 new stu- 
Applications considerably  ex- 
ceed the existing accommodation. In 
some departments of the university as 
many as five persons applied for each 
available place. The departments of 
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“In February” by Igor 
G-abar 


history and philology are notably pop- 
ular for the first time in their history. 

Among the students enrolled are many 
Ukrainians and Jews, for whom the doors 
to higher schools were closed during 
the reign of the Polish gentry. Promin- 
ent Ukrainian scientists, who formerly 
were not permitted by the Polish au- 
thorities to teach in higher educational 
institutions, have now an opportunity 
to teach in their own institutes. 

The provisional municipal sovern- 
ment of Lwow gave stipends to students 
of the veterinary institute. This was a 


T* 
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great event, because heretofore  stu- 
dents not only received no stipends but 
had to pay fees of two to three hundred 
zloty a year for their education. 


Marxism-Leninism departments have 
opened in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Instruction is given in the Polish 
and Ukrainian languages. 

Great interest is manifested in the 
History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks). Elderly 
professors and young students read and 
study it with like eagerness. Students 
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who entered the law school passed spe- 
cial examinations, in which they 
showed ‘fair knowledge of the Stalin 
Constitution. 


At the Writers’ House which has been 
opened in Belostok, writers and poets 
find every facility for creative work 
and rational recreation, The House has 
a reading room, a library, a dining room, 
rooms for creative work, a hall “for re- 
citation and concerts, a room for be- 
ginning authors and consultation ser- 
vice. 


The concerts of the noted singer Eva 
Bandrovska-Turska were immensely 
successful in Lwow. Just before the per- 
formance she declared to a Pravda cor- 
respondent: “I have lived through very 
many trying moments. I came face to 
face with the horrors of the Polish-Ger- 
man war. I saw bombarded cities, ham- 
lets and villages. I saw crowds of refu 
gees. I saw the terrible poverty of the 
people. A bomb destroyed my own 
house, together with my costumes and a 
valuable library of music. 


“My concerts in Lwow are the begin- 
ning of the work which I sincerely wish 
to carry further. Musical standards 
are very high in Lwow, because this city 
has a long tradition in musical culture. 
Nevertheless, for ten years Lwow has been 
without a regular opera. I am con- 
vinced that now when the conditions 
of Soviet musical culture are being es- 
tablished here, musical activities in 
Lwow will be on a high plane.” 


SONG AND. DANCE ENSEMBLE AND 
JAZZ ORCHESTRA OF RAILWAY 


WORKERS 
The railway workers’ Song and Dance 
Ensemble and Jazz Orchestra was 


organized on the initiative of L. M. Ka- 


ganovich three years ago in Moscow ai 
the club KOR, now the Railway Work- 
ers’ Central House of Culture. 


This group was formed of the most 
talented singers, musicians and dan- 
cers, selected from amateur art cir 
cles of the Moscow railway workers. 
For several months the ensemble and 
jazz orchestra engaged in intensive study 
and rehearsal work, during which the 
first songs devoted to railway transport 
were created and learned. The Song and 
Dance Ensemble is directed by the com- 
poser I. O. Dunayevsky and the young 
conductor S. S. Sakharov. The jazz 
orchestra is directed by the composers 
Dmitri and Daniel Pokrass. 

I. Dunayevsky wrote the Song of the 
Stalinist Peoples’ Commissar and The 
Wheels Roll, and A. Novikov wroie 
The Song of the Party for the ensem- 
ble repertory which - includes also 
Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, Byelo- 
russian and Jewish folk songs. 

The dancers of the Ensemble form 
an excellent group. The jazz orchestra 
went on a long tour over the railways 
of Central Asia. Concerts were also giv- 
en in Red Army units. The orchestra 
has been on a number of other success- 
ful tours, visiting Baku, Odessa, Niev 
and other cities. 


Kuibyshev railwaywomen organize an amateur jazz-orchestra 
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Turkmenian studio at the Moscow Conservatory. The vocalist department at work 


The Ensemble has also been out on 
tour, over the railways of the Far East, 
where during fifty-eight days one hun- 
dred and forty-eight concerts were given 
to audiences of railway workers, total- 
ling 168,000 persons. The concerts took 
place’ in clubs, at railway stations, in 
depots and on platforms in the open 
air. 

The tours of the ensemble and the 
jazz orchestra have resulted in the for- 
mation of local railway ensembles mod- 
eled after those of Moscow. At present 
two hundred and two song and dance 
ensembles and one hundred and twelve 
jazz orchestras have been organized and 
are functioning among the railway work- 
ers of the Soviet Union. 


NATIONAL STUDIOS OF THE 
MOSCOW CONSERVATORY 


Conservatory has 


The Moscow State 
Uz- 


four national studios—Turkmen, 
bek, Bashkir, and Kazakh. 

The Turkmen studio has existed since 
1935 and has departments for vocal mu- 
sics piano, string and wind instruments, 


theory and composition. Its present 
enrollment is forty-two students, in- 
cluding fourteen girls. 


The Uzbek opera studio was also or- 
ganized in 1935, with an initial student 
body of twenty persons. Remarkable 
singers and instrumentalists whose 
names are now well known were trained 
in this first group. 

The Studio at present has thirty-six 
students in the vocal, conductor, chor- 
us leader and instrumental sections. 


Two girl-students in the third class, 
S. Yagudayeva and §. Khojayeva, for- 
merly employed in the silk spinning 
mills of Margilan, stand out among tho 
students in the vocal section, as does 
Ismailovy, a former railway worker, ne- 
ted for his remarkable bass voice, a 
rarity among eastern peoples. 


The student body of the Bashkir stu- 
dio includes thirty-five vocalists, six 
composers and three instrumentalists. 
Forty-seven Kazakh students are enroll- 
ed in various specialized classes. Zai- 
nautdinov, Ismagambetov, Elibayey 
and Tulibayev, students of the Kazakh 
studio, are very promising composers, 
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The house in Klin where P. Chaikovsky 
lived and worked. Now a Chaikovsky 
museum 


P. I. CHAIKOVSKY MUSEUM 


Situated in a small estate on the out- 
skirts of Klin, a two-hour trip by rail 
out of Moscow, is the house of the P. I. 
Chaikovsky Museum. 

- In this house the great Russian com- 
poser lived during the last two years 
of his life. After the composer died the 
house was bought from the former own- 
er by Alexei Sofronov, who also found- 
ed the present Museum. 

Subsequently the house passed to 
Vladimir Chaikovsky, nephew and heir 
of the composer, who enlarged it by 
erecting adjoining structures and lived 
there, together with the composer's 
brother, Modest. 

Collected in the two-story building 
of the Museum are unique historic doc- 
uments and material pertaining to Rus- 
sian music. Here are Chaikovsky’s ar- 
chives, as well as the archives of the 
composers Taneyev, A. Arensky and 
others. The manuscripts of notes, note- 
books and diaries of Pyotr Ilyich Chai- 
kovsky preserved here comprise about 
four thousand pages. Of letters there 
are more than nine thousand. 

Chaikovsky’s private library has 
three hundred volumes. The margins 
of many volumes have notations and 
music drafts in the composer’s hand- 
writing. The library of music notes con- 
tains more than five thousand titles. 
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There is also a library of literature about 
Chaikovsky (about four thousand vol- 
umes), etc. 


FILMS OF COLLECTIVE FARM LIFE 


Two films, portraying the life of 
the collective farm countryside, are 
being shown on the screens of the So- 
viet Union. These are Jn Search of Joy 
and Soil Upturned; the former was pre- 
duced by directors V. Stroyeva and G. 
Roshal, after the scenario written by 
F. Panferov; the latter was produced 
by the director Y. Raizman, after the 
scenario written jointly by 8S. Yermo- 
linsky and M. Sholokhov, author of the 
famous novel of the same name. 

In a Pravda review the film In Search 
of Joy is described as “a_ significant 
work of art. The group which worked 
on the film created a motion picture 
which truthfully portrays the  collec- 
tive farm countryside. The people are 
shown as they are in real life without 
stiltedness or schematism.” 

At the same time Pravda points out 
some shortcomings in the film, espe- 
cially in the mass scenes. In particular, 
brigade meetings should not be pictur- 
ed as so noisy nor collective farmers 
as so fussy. Certain episodes of the film 
are loose and long drawn out. Some 
scenes have a taint of naturalism. 

In an article about the film Seil Up- 
turned M. Romm, the well-known So- 
viet film director, writes: “The pic- 
ture is forceful primarily because the 
authors, having taken as their subject 
a large and responsible idea, have con- 
veyed it to the spectators with great 
persuasive power and without either 
false effects or paltry ornateness. The 
language of the picture is serious and 
simple, full of genuine political pas- 
sion. You are convinced that for the 
heroes of the film the question of col- 
lective farms is the most important and 
decisive question, one of life and death. 
For some, for Maidannykov, Nagulnov, 
Lyubishkin, the collective farm is the 
only way to life. For others, for the 
enemies, the kulaks, the collective farms 
are the ruin of their class. The fate of 
the people, the destiny of the country, 
is decided in their fierce struggle. That 
is why such apparently ‘difficult’ epi- 
sodes as meetings are perhaps most ex- 
citing of all in the picture. In everything 
the film is true to life. 

“Before us on the screen are people 
who actually live, people of a Cossack 
village on the Don, Cossack peasants 
of the year 1930. 

“All these  qualities—the © stirring 
theme of the film, the gamut of ideas and 
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passions it brings out, its veracity, pop- 

.ular appeal and stern simplicity— 
make Soil Upturned an _ outstanding 
work of the cinema art.” 


The brilliant work of the director 
A. Raizman and the talented play of 
individual actors are mentioned by M. 
Romm. He writes: “The spectator goes 
away enriched. He carries away a feel- 
ing of real life and striking images 
of living, vigorous people. He. is cap- 
tivated by the truth of the picture. He 
experiences anew the wildly agitated 
passions of those years:of the) great 
change which irrevocably decided the 
destiny of the Soviet country. He feels 
and comprehends more clearly the full 
magnitude of the social changes, un- 
paralleled in world history, of which the 
Communist Party is the creator.” 


“AIR MAIL” 


The Soyuzdetfilm (Soviet Childrens’ 
Film) Studios have released Air Mail, a 
new short picture for youngsters, pro- 
duced by the film director D. Poznan- 
sky. The scenario was written by V. 
Kreps and A. Gendelstein. An absorb- 
ing and interesting film for children, 


it is of undoubted educational signifi- 
cance. 
4 


Still from the film “Air Mail” 
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The setting of this short story in mo- 
tion pictures is the Far North of the 
Soviet Union, where the chief means 
of communication between far-flung hab- 
itations is the airplane. The young 
pilot Nastya Korolyeva has to deliver 
anti-diphtheria serum to a children’s 
hospital. Despite stormy weather, the 
bold girl continues her flight. 


Holding their breath the young spec- 
tators follow the struggle between the 
girl flyer and the blizzard. But then 
the gasoline supply runs out. The air- 
plane makes a forced landing. 


The situation seems hopeless. Ra- 
dio contact is broken. Wolves. beset Nas- 
tya. To the rescue comes a bold lad, 
a noted hunter of the taiga forest, known 
throughout the region and called with 
respect—Anton Ivanovich. 


Together with the young hunter Nas- 
tya sets out. for the hospital on skis. 
After. new adventures the important 
parcel of medicine is finally delivered. 

Pravda points out that the picture 
“gives excellent expression to the 
theme of genuine Soviet humanism. One 
wants to imitate the heroes of the pic- 
ture and be just as courageous, prepar- 
ed af any moment to come to the aid 
of those in danger.” 
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NOTES 


Preparation has begun in the Kiev 
film studios for the production of the film 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky, on the scena- 
rio of A. Korneichuk. The producer of 
the film is I. Savchenko. 


The State Literary Publishers are pre- 
paring for the publication of a period- 
ical for young writers and poets of the 
Soviet Union. 

An exhibition of folk art with more 
than three hundred art works on dis- 
play has opened in Moghilev. The work 
of Orlov, a collective farmer, attracts 
universal attention. The text of the Vo- 
roshilov oath, a chess table and other 
exhibits have been made by him from 
tens of thousands of pieces of vari-col- 
ored wood. The wood carvings made 
by the former homeless waif Volsky are 
outstanding for their beauty. “Lenin 
at a Direct Wirein Smolny,” an engrav- 
ing in wood, shows Volsky to be a skill- 
ful master. 

The composer N. K. Chemberdzhi is 
completing an opera Karlugas (The Swal- 
tow) on the libretto of Bayazit Bikbayev, 
a Bashkir people’s poet, who has been 
decorated by the Government. The ac- 
tion of the opera takes place in Bash- 
kiria in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 


ARGENTINE 


LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A series of books under the general 
title Las Literaturas Latino America- 
nas is being prepared by the Institute 
of Philosophy and _ Literature’ in 
Buenos Aires, under the direction of 
Arturo Jimenez Pastor, the noted liter- 
ary scholar. 

“The purpose of this series is to ac- 
quaint the readers of our country with 
the history of the literature of Latin- 
American peoples,” explains the pre- 
face to the first volume. 

Works about the literature of individ- 
ual countries and written, by Latin- 
American authors, critics and literary 
scholars will make up the series. 

The first volume is devoted to Peru- 
vian literature (Literatura del Peru). 
It contains lectures delivered two years 
ago in the Buenos Aires Institute ol 
Philosophy and Literature by Profes- 
sor Luis Sanchez, a Peruvian scholar. 
An immense period is embraced by the 
lectures, which deal with the literature 
of the Indians, of the Spanish conquest 
and of modern times. 

E. Suarez Calimano, 
the book 


who reviews 
in the magazine Nosotros, 


points out that the main shortcoming 
of the work is the hurried style with, 
its attendant carelessness and inaccura- 
cies. Sanchez omits such serious prob- 
lems as the influence of other litera- 
tures on that of Peru, its literary tra- 


ditions and so on. The lectures of San- 


chez are impressionistic frescoes in which 
brilliant lyric pages devoted to Pert- 
vian landscape are interspersed with 
rather hastily assembled names, ti- 
tles and dates. 

Despite these shortcomings, the re- 
viewer concludes, the book is  never- 
theless’one of great interest, since it gives 
an impressive, if cursory, picture of 
Peruvian literary development. 

The second volume of the series, Lit- 
eratura del Uruguay, contains lectures 
delivered by Alberto Zum Felde, the 
Uruguayan literary critic, also in the 
Buenos Aires Institute. 

The basic material for this volume 
on the literature of Uruguay was drawn 
from Zum Felde’s book Intellectual 
Development of Uruguay, which was 


published in 1930. 


Zum Felde finished the book with a 
sketch about present-day literature. 
The reviewer notes that Zum Felde’s 
book is “written with the erudition char- 
acteristic of the author, has a clear 
and precise language and gives volumi- 
nous information about the literature of 
Uruguay.” 


“SELECTED PAGES” 


The Losado publishing house is pre- 
paring a series of books under the title 
Selected Pages. The series includes books 
by the most prominent statesmen and 
writers of Latin America as well as by 
European writers and public figures. 

The publishers have invited the best 
modern writers, “who are particularly 
close in spirit to this or that great per- 
son of the past, to reveal to the reader 
their immortal thoughts.” 

Thus, Romain Rolland chose “im- 
mortal pages” from Rousseau and wrote 
a preface to them. J. Huxley writes 
2 Darwin, Arnold Zweig on Spinoza, 
etc. 

Some volumes of Selected Pages have 
already been published. Among them 
are Rousseau with R. Rolland’s intro- 
oe Tolstoy by Stephan Zweig and 
others. 


POSTHUMOUS PLAYS OF 
FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 


The Losado Publishing House in Bue- 
nos Aires has issued Asi Que Pasen Cin- 
co Anos (Thus Passed Five Years), a 
play by Federico Garcia Lorca. The 
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play has three acts and five scenes. It 
was written in 1931. The publishers 
state in their foreword that the manu- 
script of the play when given them 
for publication was still unfinished. 
The late poet had not completed it. “In 
connection with this,” continues the 
foreword, “we had ourselves to do some 
work on the manuscript: we substitu- 
ted certain words and, without impair- 
ing the context, struck out phrases which 
the author had left unfinished. We work- 
ed over the text carefully and with 
great love. Nevertheless, the reader 
will understand that in essence this is 
still a skeleton play, that it is not fin- 
‘ ished so elaborately as other plays of 
Lorca—such as Yerma and Bodas de 
Sangre—in which the art of play- 
writing is carried to perfection.” 

The play, however, as the Argentine 
press points out, makes an indelible 
impression. “The keen mind of Lorca, 


sharp and observant, is felt in every . 


scene and every cue. Lorca’s play, in 
which lyric feeling blends with humor, 
gains still more on the stage.” 

The Losado Publishing House has 
also printed scenes from El Publico, 


an unfinished play by Lorca, in which - 


vivid style, wealth of fantasy and keen 
sense of humor show Lorca at his best 
as a poet. An appendix contains remark- 
able songs written by Lorca for the 
opera libretto of his play The Wonder- 
ful Woman Cobbler. In Lola Mem- 
brives’ production this opera was per- 
formed in Buenos Aires. 


CHILE 


NEW BOOKS 


The Chilean critic Arturo Torrez Rio- 
seco has published the first part of his 
monumental research work Literatura 
Hispano Americane. 

The second part will be devoted to 
Chilean literature. 

The magazine Atenea notifies its read- 
ers that it will publish in its coming 
issues articles by Torrez Rioseco about 
the following writers: Hoacim Eduardo 
Beleau, Ricardo do Guiraldes, Eusta- 
sio Rivra and others. It is emphasized 
that the books of Torrez Rioseco, a bril- 
liant scholar of Latin American liter- 
ature, will assist the reader to become 
more intimately acquainted with the 
creative works of Latin-American wri- 
ters. 


The Chilean publishing house “Nas- 
cimento” has issued Horacio, a book by 
the critic and philosopher Alejandro 
Vicuna. A reviewer in the magazine 
Atenea writes that, owing to his great 
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talent and profound knowledge of Ro- 
man history, A. Vicuna is able to show 
with amazing skill various epochs of 
the most important statesmen in Ro- 
man history. He transfers the reader 
to mighty Rome, already on the road 
to inevitable downfall. He draws a strik- 
ing portrait of Cicero, statesman and 
orator, and acquaints the reader with 
the noted poet Horace and his friends, 
Virgil and Mecenas. He tells about the 
epoch of the Renaissance and the life 
of Savonarola. 

“In this book Horacio Alejandro Vi- 
cuna recreates with accuracy and color 
the image of the Roman poet,” the re- 
viewer writes. “We see a little stout 
man with uneasy shifty eyes. He is ugly, 
vain and stingy. But his passionate 
love for poetry, beauty and harmony 
lift him high above his surroundings. .. . 
Vicuna portrays him both as an ‘of- 
ficial’ poet obliged to sing to the glory 
of the empire and as a genuine poet 
whose verse outlived time and became 
a remarkable memorial of his epoch.” 

In conclusion the reviewer states that 
this book of A. Vicuna is a great con- 
tribution to Latin-American culture. 


BRAZIL 
“AMERICA” 


The well-known Columbian writer 
Silvio Julio has lived for the past several 
years in Riode Janeiro. Heis the editor 
of a series of books which are being pub- 
lished under the general title—America. 

The first book of this series is devot- 
ed to Columbia. It tells about the life 
and work of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the Columbian _ intelli- 
gentsia. Prose, poetry, and numerous 
illustrations acquaint the reader with 
the manifold aspects of life in Colum- 
bia. “This interesting and well-docu- 
mented book,” notes a critic, “is of es- 
pecial interest at the present time when 
the Latin-American republics are draw- 
ing closer together and it is so im- 
portant for us to know more about one 
another.” 

Silvio Julio plans to devote a separ- 
ate book to each of the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. 


ESTONIA 
THE ESTONIAN THEATER 


This is the title of a detailed arti- 
cle describing the lines along which the 
Estonian theater has developed; it ap- 
peared in the November issue of the 
Estonian journal Teater. In 1870, Ly- 
dia Koidula, an outstanding poetess 
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“And Quiet Flows the Don” performed at the Opera Theater in Tallin (Estonia) 


(1843-86), organized a group of ama- 
teur actors in Tartu. In the course of 
four years amateur performances were 
given by this group under the auspi- 
ces of the Vanemuine Society. It is from 
the Koidula Theater that the history 
of the Estonian theater begins. Its fur- 
ther development went along two lines: 
amateur groups in the Estonian coun- 
tryside, usually directed by teachers, 
pursued general cultural aims and com- 
bined singing, educational and sports 
circles, serving also as a medium for 
the expression of national ideas. 

In the cities, the Estonian amateur 
societies imitated the German clubs, 
and their activity had none of the cul- 
tural aims which were characteristic 
of the countryside. In the cities, how- 
ever, the amateur groups were able to 
develop on a larger scale, especially 
since the ’seventies, when, asa result 
of a large influx of Estonians to the 
cities, the theater groups obtained a 
large audience. Since 1875 the Vane- 
muine Society at Tartu has had its per- 
manent theatrical company, whose work 
paved the way for the professional thea- 
ter; at Tallin, the Estonia Society has 


had itspermanent company ever since 
1894. 
The Estonian professional theater, 


however, was able to take shape only 
as a result of the upsurge in cultural 
activity which was stimulated by the 
powerful revolutionary movement of 
1905 in Russia. 

‘In 1906 the Vanemuine Society built 


a new theater building in Tartu. The 
new theater was managed by Karl Men- 
ning, a pupil of Max Reinhardt in Ber- 
lin. This was Hstonia’s first profession- 
al theater. During the same year the 
Estonia Theater, managed by the young 
actors Paul Pinna and Teodor Alter- 
mann, began to function in Tallin. The 
third professional theater was opened 
in Parnu in 1911, under the manage- 
ment of Alexander Tetsov, Menning’s 
pupil. Amateur theaters began to de- 
velop in a number of other cities, such 
as Viljandi, Valga, etc. 

It must be pointed out that the tsar- 
ist government assumed a hostile at- 
titude towards the development of the 
Estonian theater. For instance, when 
the building of the Estonia Theater was 
started, the governor forbade any speech 
to be made in the Estonian language, 
and the cornerstone was laid in the midst 
of complete silence. 

From the very outset, the Estonian 
theater went in for serious drama. At 
Tartu, Menning produced plays by Ib- 
sen and Bjornsen; at the Estonia Thea- 
ter the classics were in great vogue. 
There regisseur Jungholtz produced Ham- 
let; Altermann played the part of Ham- 
let, Ophelia was played by Erna Will- 
mer, an able actress trained in St. Pe- 
tersburg studios, and the King was 
played by Pinna. Jungholtz also staged 
Othello and King Lear. 

The tsarist policy of throttling the 
small peoples was fanning the flames 
of national strife; this explains the 
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fact that up to the revolution of 1917 
the Estonian theater rarely produced 
plays by Russian writers, although 
their leading actors studied in Rus- 
sian studios, and the Russian theater, 
especially the Moscow Art Theater, 
exercised a strong influence on the Es- 
tonian theater. M. Gorky’s plays were 
an exception; his play The Lower Depths 
enjoyed special success on the Esto- 
nian stage. 

After the imperialist war the Esto- 
nian theater went through a long pe- 
riod of experimentation. Thus an ama- 
teur group known as The Morning Thea- 
ter was organized at Tallin; it staged 
only expressionist plays (Toller and 
Hasenklever). Other Estonian theaters 
staged symbolic plays (The Life of Man 
by Andreyev; The Cricket on the Hearth 
by Dickens). Mass and group scenes were 
given considerable prominence. This 
was primarily the work of Lauter who 
staged Toller’s Machine Wreckers and 
other mass plays in the Estonia Theater. 

Gradually the theater returned to 
realism, which now predominates on 
the Estonian stage. 

The repertory of the Estonian thea- 
ter is greatly varied. Of the classics, 
the most popular are Shakespeare, Mo- 
liére, Ostrovsky and Gogol; the most 
successful of the more recent Soviet 
plays are Yegor Bulychev by Gorky, 

laton Krechet by Korneichuk, and also 
‘plays by Alexei Tolstoy, Katayev, Shkvar- 
kin and others. A considerable number 
of plays by Estonian writers have been 
produced in recent years. 

Several talented regisseurs have come 


to the fore lately. In the Estonia Theater 
it is Lauter, who is also an able actor. 
In the Vanemuine it is Woldemar Mettus; 
on the dramatic stage it is Andres Sa- 
rev and Prit Pyldroos; among actors 
and actresses the best known are Lau- 
ter, Pinna and Erna Willmer; also the 
famous comedian Alexander Tetsov, 
and others. 

New actors are trained at the Tallin 
theatrical school, which follows the 
principles of the Moscow Art Theater. 

All Estonian theaters are devoted 
primarily to the drama. Opera is giv- 
en only at the Estonia and operettas 
at the Estonia and the Vanemuine. 

The native, Estonian opera is in its 
embryonic stage so far. Among original 
opera mention should be made of Vi- 
kings by the composer Ewald Aava; 
Love and Death by Professor Lemba 
and Kauno by Professor Vedro. 

Almost every outstanding opera of 
the international repertory was given 
on the Estonian stage during the last 
few years. Of the latest Soviet operas, 
And Quiet Flows the Don by the com- 
poser Dzerzhinsky enjoys special suc- 
cess. 

The Estonia Theater also has its bal- 
let directed by Rachael Olbrei. The So- 
viet ballet Red Poppy enjoys great suc- 
cess among the public. 

The Estonian theater receives a State 
and local subsidy, which enables it 
to sell tickets within reach of the mass- 
es. This explains the large attendance 
of the theaters. Thus, last season the 
Estonian theaters gave 2,021 _ perfor- 
mances, attended by 700,000 people. 
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